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THE CHANGING SEASONS 


A Summary of Winter Birdlife 


Chandler S. Robbins 


N MANY respects the winter of 1950-51 was a 
I hard one. In the north-central and northeast- 
ern sections, a pronounced southern element was 
present in the wintering avifauna. Only in New 
England and part of New York State, where the 
entire winter remained mild and open, did a high 
percentage of these half-hardy stragglers survive 
until spring. Snows of record proportions blank- 
eted the ground from the Great Lakes to the Ap- 
palachians. Farther west, where the season re- 
mained an open one through February, winter 
descended with all its fury in early March. Bliz- 
zard conditions prevailed day after day across the 
northern Great Plains, and birds became scarce 
even at feeding stations. Along the North Pacific 
Coast early nestings were disrupted, and through- 
out the Northwest migration was brought to a 
standstill. 

In the sunny South, conditions were quite dif- 
ferent, but no more endurable for the birds. Un- 
paralleled drought conditions in the Southwest 
continue to have a disastrous effect on nearly all 
water and marsh birds, while the effects of dying 
vegetation and the prevalence of forest fires wiil 
have their influence on bird distribution and abun- 
dance for many years to come. From Texas to 
Florida and the Carolinas, cold weather of long 
duration took its toll of the less hardy species. 
One of the most severe ice storms on record crip- 
pled the Gulf Coast in late January and early 
February. As far south as Brownsville, Texas, sub- 
freezing weather continued unbroken for 64 hours, 
and losses to farm crops, fruit and even cattle 
were high throughout the storm area. Heavy, per- 
sistent layers of sleet on the vegetation in the 
southern parts of the Gulf States, and a deep 
blanket of snow a little farther north (with two 
inches as far south as St. Augustine), combined 
with the continued cold to impose severe hard- 
ships on the wintering birdlife. Hundreds of 
Brown Pelicans died on the lower Texas coast, 
while Mourning Doves and a great variety of 
passerine species suffered heavy mortality through- 
out the storm area. 

Herons and Spoonbills—There has been a grat- 
ifying increase in both the Great White Heron 
and the Roseate Spoonbill in southern Florida; 
the nesting of Wood Ibis, on the other hand, was 
so delayed by the cold weather that it is feared 
the species will not breed in Florida this year. 

Waterfowl—Populations on the whole were 
comparable with those of two years ago, a slight 
increase Over last year compensating for losses of 
the previous season. Brant seem to have increased 
along the Atlantic Coast, but apparent changes in 
most other species merely reflect local conditions 


rather than actual changes in abundance. Rarities 
include Fulvous Tree-ducks in southeastern Cali- 
fornia and western Texas, a good scattering of 
wintering Blue-winged Teal in the Southwest Re- 
gion, an increase in the Cinnamon Teal in the 
latter region, and a specimen of this species from 
Louisiana. Stray Old-squaws turned up in central 
and southern California, Arizona, Tennessee, and 
Alabama. 

Vultures and Hawks.—Reports of Black Vul- 
tures in Arizona and in Indiana and Ohio are 
further evidence of the westward and northward 
spread of the species. Both the Bald and the 
Golden Eagle were extraordinarily abundant in 
Oklahoma, and there were scattered concentrations 
of the Bald Eagle at other points. On the Florida 
nesting areas, however, the Bald Eagle continued 
to decrease. Golden Eagles were identified in six 
states from Massachusetts to Georgia, and other 
stragglers were found in Arkansas and Louisiana. 
To the Ospreys reported on Christmas Counts, we 
must add wintering birds in British Columbia, Ok- 
lahoma, and Maryland. There were the usual 
scattered reports of Pigeon Hawks wintering north 
to the Canadian border states; in South Texas and 
the Seattle area more than the usual number win- 
tered. 

Gallinaceous Birds.—A\\ reports of the Ruffed 
Grouse show this species to be approaching a high 
point of its cycle in the Northeast, the Southern 
Appalachians and in Montana and Saskatchewan. 
The Ring-necked Pheasant, however, suffered high 
mortality during the March blizzards on the 
Northern Great Plains. 

Woodcock.—The great freeze in the Gulf states 
arrived just when the Woodcock were ready to 
start their spring migration; these birds showed 
their adaptability to conditions by moving south- 
ward into the coastal regions in large numbers. 
Although many fell prey to illegal shooting, mor- 
tality due to the freeze itself was comparatively 
slight. 

Gulls —Glaucous Gulls were not especially 
common along the North Atlantic Coast, but were 
reported from all of the Great Lakes and strag- 
glers appeared in the Gulf of California and in 
such inland states as Missouri and Kansas. Ex- 
tralimital appearances were made by a California 
Gull at Galveston, Texas, two Franklin’s Gulls at 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and a Short-billed Gull at 
Newburyport, Massachusetts. 

Bridled Tern.—The appearance of single birds 
of this Caribbean species on Long Island and the 
New Jersey coast is without explanation. 

Alcids.—The great November influx of murres 
into the St. Lawrence Valley and of Dovekies to 
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the North Atlantic States was of short duration, 
as few additional reports were received after the 
first of December. However, an early December 
storm brought a remarkable number of Dovekies 
to the South Atlantic States, from North Carolina 
to Key West. 

Mourning Dove.—The species wintered in un- 
uusual numbers in many of the northern states. 
In New England, it largely disappeared in Feb- 
ruary in spite of the open winter. 

Owls.—The flight of Great Gray Owls extended 
southward into North Dakota, Minnesota, and 
southern Ontario. Thirty-six specimens were re- 
ceived by one taxidermist 300 miles north of To- 
ronto. Only a scattering of Snowy Owls was noted 
in the East, but from the Great Plains to the Pa- 
cific Coast they descended in spectacular numbers, 
far exceeding last year’s flight. 

W hip-poor-will—Wintering birds north of their 
usual range were found in Thomas County, Geor- 
gia, and at two places near Wilmington, North 
Carolina. 

Woodpeckers.—Yellow-shafted Flickers were 
general north of their customary winter limits, 
with reports coming from as far north as North 
Dakota, northern Minnesota and Wisconsin, and 
as far west as Lewiston and Moscow, Idaho, and 
Los Angeles County, California. There were nu 
merous reports of Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers at 
their northern winter limits, and Pileated Wood- 
peckers were reported as increasing at such widely 
separated localities as Edmonton, Alberta; Denton 


and Commerce, Texas; central Illinois and In- 
diana; and throughout the Hudson-St. Lawrence 
Region. 


Eastern Phoebe—tThere was a northward shift 
in the wintering Eastern Phoebe population, with 
some individuals reported north to Massachusetts, 
and unprecedented numbers on the Maryland 
Coastal Plain. Most of the Maryland birds, how- 
ever, succumbed to the cold in February, and dead 
birds were found as far south as South Carolina. 

Scrub Jay.—The flight of Scrub Jays into the 
lowlands of the Southwest continued. It spread 
westward into Imperial Valley, California, and 
eastward as far as the Oklahoma panhandle. 

Red-breasted Nuthatch—tThis bird remained 
extremely scarce throughout the East, but the 
western flight continued. In the far Southwest, the 
species reached Los Angeles County, Tucson, and 
El Paso. The highest concentration, however, was 
reported at Fort William on the north shore of 
Lake Superior, where 100 were observed in a 
single flock. 


Am. Robin.—Every compiler from the North- 
ern Great Plains to eastern New England used 
superlatives in describing the abundance of Am. 
Robins wintering in his area. Seldom does any 
species occur in exceptional numbers over such 
a large area as to cause such widespread com- 
ment. Flocks of 100 or more were observed north 
to northwestern North Dakota, northeastern Min- 
nesota, central Wisconsin, southern Michigan, 
southern Ontario, western New York, and central 
Massachusetts. 

Mountain Bluebird—This species was above 
normal in the Southwest, and extended well east 
of its usual wintering area into the Southern 
Great Plains and South Texas. It also wintered for 
the first time in the open Palouse country of Wash- 
ington and Idaho. 

Waxwings.—Cedar Waxwings were abnormally 
abundant in central and southern California, and 
throughout the Hudson-St. Lawrence Region. Bo- 
hemian Waxwings, on the other hand, were almost 
unreported except near the Canadian border from 
Idaho to North Dakota. 

Orioles——An exceptional number of Baltimore 
Orioles wintered from Ontario and New York to 
the Carolinas. Two Orchard Orioles were recorded 
in southern Florida. 

Cardinal——The Cardinal is reported as increas- 
ing at the northern limit of its range in the North- 
east, and penetrating into new localities. Two win- 
tered in northeastern Minnesota. Far to the South- 
west a southward extension is indicated in the 
Colorado River Valley. 

Northern Finches.—These irregular wanderers 
failed to put in much of an appearance in the east- 
ern states this winter, although good flights of 
nearly all species were noted in the West. The 
Evening Grosbeak was more common and wide- 
spread than usual in the Rocky Mountain area 
and the Great Plains, but practically unrecorded 
eastward except in Canada and the border states. 
The Purple Finch was the only northern finch to 
be widely distributed in the Northeast, though 
Pine Siskins were locally abundant both in the 
East and the Northwest; in Idaho, Pine Siskins 
were particularly common, with a flock of 
2000 birds being recorded at Lewiston in mid- 
winter. Red Crossbills were widely but sparse- 
ly scattered across the continent, extending south- 
ward to Imperial Valley, California (below sea 
level), the lowlands of southeastern Arizona, cen- 
tral Oklahoma, central Missouri, central Indiana, 
and northern Georgia (where there is evidence of 
their remaining to breed!). 





AN APOLOGY AND AN APPEAL 


The National Audubon Society regrets that the unprecedented volume of Christmas Count 


reports, and other factors largely beyond its control, 


June issues of Audubon Field Notes. 


delayed publication of the April and 


Because this magazine is an expensive one to produce, and because it is not a mass appeal 


publication, the National Audubon Society sustains a loss in issuing it. 


If you feel strongly 


about the scientific value and importance of Audubon Field Notes, we urge you to impress 
upon your bird-watching friends the desirability of subscribnig to it, or perhaps you may 
wish to give gift subscriptions as an introducton to the magazine. Send $2.00 for each gift to 
Audubon Field Notes, 1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 
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REGION REPORTS 


Winter Season 


December 1, 1950 to March 31, 1951 


NORTHEASTERN MARITIME REGION.—An- 
other very mild and open season; every month 
milder than average near Boston, February with 
record-breaking temper- 
ature of 66°, one of the 
warmest in history. Jan- 
uary had an accumu- 
lated temperature ex- 
cess of +185°; Feb- 
ruary, +146°. Precipi- 
tation was above nor- 
mal both months in 
succession, with a great 
deal of rain and very 
little snow, which never 
remained on the ground 
any length of time. 
Once again the ski re- 
sort places in northern 
New England were 
nearly desperate. The 
only cold waves were 
Dec. 20 and 27, and 
late January, when the temperature went general- 
ly below 0° near Boston; there was no cold wave 
worth mentioning in February. 

Winter birding was on the whole disappointing, 
chiefly because the hoped for flights of irregular 
winter visitants failed to materialize. Again the 
number of “southern” stragglers was remarkable, 
and the number which survived the whole season 
in these latitudes was extraordinary. The Christ- 
mas censuses near Boston were on the whole rou- 
tine, devoid of special features, though land birds 
were scarce. The Cape Cod census on Dec. 31 was 
spoiled by a preceding cold wave plus very bad 
weather; land birds were abundant and water 
birds scarce. The Rhode Island census was taken 
early, on Dec. 23, under perfect conditions. With 
carefully planned routes they rolled up the enor- 
mous total of 114 species. Mr. Bowen informs me 
that he has personally seen 102 species during 
January. We had the same good fortune on Cape 
Cod, Jan. 25-27, recording a truly remarkable num- 
ber of southern vagrants including 5 Seaside Spar- 
rows (Higginbotham, R. J. Eaton, Griscom). 

Loons and Grebes——Notably common, with a 
marked infiux in early February. 

Canada Goose.—Wintered north to Essex Co., 
Mass. Sharp reduction in numbers (24) in late 
December on Cape Cod, possibly due to mortality 
in late March 1950. 

Ducks.—Many stragglers in open season, ex- 
ceptionally Gadwall and Shoveller. Black Ducks 
in normal numbers in Essex Co., very badly down 
on Cape Cod, perhaps same reason as for geese. 
Greater Scaup in normal numbers, arriving very 
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late. Am. Golden-eye (erratic) in normal num- 
bers in most localities, way down in Essex Co. and 
Cape Cod. Common Eider, no sea trips possible 
off Monomoy, but greatly down elsewhere on 
Cape Cod. Unprecedented invasion all winter off 
entire Essex Co. coast, where formerly casual; in 
large flocks right off shore. With them were a 
sprinkling of King Eiders, and several Northern 
Eiders (off Cape Ann on Jan. 11, Jan. 28, Feb. 4); 
numerous people could see acutely pointed bill 
processes at close range with ordinary Eiders 
nearby for contrast. Virtually no Harlequin Ducks. 
Barrow’s Golden-eye, 1 ¢ at Cape Cod, 1 plus 
3 424 Essex Co., shown to many visitors. 

Hawks.—Notably scarce all winter, except Spar- 
row Hawk. Perhaps a poor mouse year. Goshawk, 
no flight, a few vagrants only. Golden Eagle, 1 
near adult with Bald Eagle, Jan. 18 (Morgan, 
Griscom), at Newburyport; 1 immature, same 
place with Bald on March 10 (G. Baird, LG), 
later seen soaring overhead. 

Gulls—White-winged species very poor on 
Cape Ann and elsewhere; excellent numbers off 
Plum Island in flocks together; maximum counts, 
Glaucous (3), Iceland (8 to 11), Kumlien’s (up 
to 6 adults). With them were 3 striking gulls, 1 
collected by Allen Morgan, still requiring critical 
study, easily picked out from Kumlien’s in life. 
European Black-headed Gull, 1 adult and 1 imma- 
ture appeared at Newburyport, Dec. 22 (R. C. 
Curtis, LG), later joined by 4 immatures (all seen 
together, spent winter, some still here). Mr. Allen 
Morgan spent 5 days trying in vain to collect one. 
He had to be comforted by collecting an adult 
Short-billed Gull, second record for Atlantic sea- 
board, and this took 2 days; On March 3, Morgan, 
Bob Smart, Miss Snyder, Miss Ball and I saw 11 
kinds of gulls at Newburyport, believed an Atlan- 
tic coast record. 

Alcids—Poor winter for all species except 
Razor-billed Auk. Several reports of adult Atlantic 
Murre off Cape Ann, only 2 sure individuals. 

Mourning Dove.—Exceptional number of win- 
tering birds, disappearing in February. 

Land Birds——-Notably scarce were the Blue Jay, 
Junco, and Tree Sparrow. The poor score on the 
irregular winter visitants is indicated as follows: 
Snowy Owl (6-10 birds wintered on the Plum 
Island meadows, virtually no records elsewhere), 
Red-breasted Nuthatch (none), Gray Shrike (a 
few vagrants only), Evening Grosbeak (a few va- 
grants only, very scarce), Pine Grosbeak (a few 
vagrants only), Common Redpoll (very scarce), 
Pine Siskin (a few vagrants), both crossbills (al- 
most unreported in eastern Massachusetts). Ex- 
ceptionally numerous were Am. Robin (whole 
country deluged with them), Am. Goldfinch, Pur- 
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ple Finch (big invasion in late winter, but no large 
flocks in weed fields as in 1933, the big flight 
year). As usual Hoyt’s Horned Lark appeared on 
the Plum Island meadows, 1 adult collected by 
J. Baird, Jan. 11, identified by J. L. Peters. An 
adult male Oregon Junco spent the winter at a 
West Newbury feeder. Two winter Yellow-breasted 
Chats perished, were preserved and proved to be 
typical virens. A second year moulting male Lark 
Bunting spent the winter at a Newburyport feeder, 
seen by nearly all local observers and visitors.— 
LupLow GriscoM, Museum of Comparative Zool- 
ogy, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


HUDSON-ST. LAWRENCE REGION.—From 
the ornithologist’s point of view the outstanding 
characters of the winter of 1950-51 were the large 
number of individuals 
of migrant species that 
remained far north of 
their normal winter 
range and the complete 
| absence of many of the 


ac: \] northern finches at sta- 








jtions where they are 

ONTREAL usually found. A_rea- 

~ 4] sonably satisfactory ex- 

spk ‘ planation of this con- 

Ss st dition may be found in 
¢ MONTPELIE ‘ : 

‘ the prolonged period of 

RR * unusually warm weather 

wae OO during the latter part 

HARTEORO® \S¥* ° | of the migration period 

on a ' froxtane | ~=which was most marked 

_ in the southern part of 


the Region though not 
so evident in the north. 
The Weather Bureau 
in New York City reported mean monthly tem- 
peratures for October and November were sev- 
eral degrees above normal. December was normal 
but January, February and March averaged about 
5° high. There was but little snow in the south. 
From every part of the Region the winter weather 
was summarized as mild and open. 











Loons to Herons —An unusual number of Red- 
throated Loons were reported from inland waters. 
Red-necked Grebes were scarce and most records 
were from inland points; several occurrences up 
to mid-December were reported from Montreal, 
Que. (Bro. V. Gaboriault, et al.); at Ware, Mass. 
one was seen, Dec. 27 (S. A. Eliot, Jr.). Very 
rarely is the Pied-billed Grebe found on the outer 
North Shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence but one 
was collected at Seven Islands, Que., on Nov. 10 
(M. Campbell). This species was also reported at 
Brookfield, Mass., Jan. 30 (Crompton), at Ware- 
house Point, Conn., Feb. 1 (French) and at 
Watertown, N. Y., Jan. 31 (J. B. Belknap). 

Off Lake Como, N. J., a Cory’s Shearwater was 
seen on Dec. 3 (J. L. Edwards). There were 2 
winter records of the Great Blue Heron in the 
Adirondack Mts., N. Y., one at Lake Placid, Dec. 
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30, and one at Saranac Lake, Jan. 9 (G. M. 
Meade). Twenty-eight of these herons were at 
Jones Beach, L. IL., Dec. 9 (J. J. Elliott); one at 
Ware, Mass., Jan. 20 (SAE) and 2 near Hartford, 
Conn., Jan. 1. An Am. Bittern was seen near 
Hartford on Dec. 23 and several wintered on 
Long Island. 

Geese and Ducks.—Several thousand Canada 
Geese were often seen feeding in the open fields 
around Mecox, L. L., in the late winter and large 
flocks of Brant wintered in the bays along the Long 
Island south shore (JJE). Ten Snow Geese were 
at Saratoga Lake, N. Y., from late November to 
Dec. 9 (Schenectady B. C.). European Widgeon 
were reported on eastern Long Island and on the 
coastal ponds of northern New Jersey. Scaup 
were low in numbers at most points; on the Con- 
necticut shore of western Long Island Sound the 
count was only 10 per cent of normal occurrence 
(L. J. Whittles). Six Barrow’s Golden-eyes were 
reported in the Connecticut River Valley of cen-- 
tral New Hampshire, Dec. 28 (SAE), 2 ¢6¢ 
were seen on the upper Hudson River, Feb. 18 
(Sch. B. C.). A Harlequin Duck was at E. Rock- 
away, L. I., in early winter (Grant) and 2 were 
at Montauk Point, L. I., Jan. 27 (Queens B. C.). 
Common Eiders were numerous off Montauk and 
there is an inland record from the St. Lawrence 
at Montreal in November (L. Lemieux, D. Ryan). 
There is a general decrease in numbers of Ruddy 
Ducks; a few stations reported an_ increase. 
Hooded Mergansers are down except along the 
Connecticut River. Four Red-breasted Mergansers 
were on Lake Champlain at Burlington, Vt., Jan. 
12 (Marion Smith). 

Vultures and Hawks.—A few successive warm 
days in winter will often cause the Turkey Vulture 
to swing 1 or 2 hundred miles north of its well de- 
fined winter range; it retreats when adverse weather 
conditions are met. There were several reports of 
this bird in the extreme northern part of New Jer- 
sey through January and February; other reports 
were from Lake Mohonk in the Catskill Mts., N. Y. 
on March 6 (D. Smiley, Jr.) and Monticello, Sul- 
livan Co., N. Y., March 11 (K. and N. Niven). 
These latter may be extremely early migrants. Al- 
though scarce in the Adirondack Mts. the Gos- 
hawk has been reported widely throughout the 
Region, 4 in the vicinity of Schenectady, N. Y., 
several from southern Vermont and_ western 
Massachusetts, one from Ramsey, N. J., March 14 
(C. K. Nichols). Throughout the Region the Red- 
tail has been unusually scarce. A Broad-wing was 
reported at Westfield, Mass., Feb. 27 (E. Burt). 
Rough-legs were very infrequent on Long Island; 
interior records were scattering; Montreal, Dec. 
23 (D. M. Scott and DR); others from western 
New England and southern New York but they 
were few. Bald Eagles were numerous along the 
Hudson in southern New York when ice closed 
the upper part of the river; elsewhere they were 
rare. In mid-November a Golden Eagle was found 
dead in Greenbrook Township, Somerset Co., 
N. J. A Gyrfalcon was seen at Colchester, Coniz., 
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Dec. 2 (Olive S. Rhines). There were other Gyr- 
falcon reports from southern Connecticut, per- 
haps the same bird. The Pigeon Hawk is a rare 
winter bird in this Region, but 2 have been re- 
ported this winter; 1 at Northampton, Mass., Dec. 
24 (SAE), another at Burlington, Vt., Feb. 28. 

Grouse and Rails—In the Adirondack Mts. 
Ruffed Grouse came through the winter in better 
numbers and in better condition than in many 
years previous (G. Chase). Similar reports come 
from the Catskills and from Sullivan Co., N. Y., 
and from southwestern Connecticut. Reports from 
Quebec city and from Montreal also agree. There 
were many records of the European Partridge 
from the vicinity of Montreal (G. Moisan), a pos- 
sible invasion from Ontario where the birds have 
been introduced. Many Ring-necked Pheasants ap- 
pear in reports from about Montreal, where ap- 
proximately 50 were seen in late January and 
early February (JN). A small flock of Spruce 
Grouse was seen near Massena, N. Y., on Jan. 
31 (Curtis). A King Rail was at Idlewild, L. I., 
for a week from Dec. 30, and a Yellow Rail was 
seen there on Dec. 2 (Mayer). 

Shorebirds to Alcids.—There have been several 
records of wintering Wilson’s Snipe and Wood- 
cock, more than normal. White-winged gulls were 
reported mostly from inland points. Glaucous 
Gulls were found at Montreal on Dec. 10 and 
Dec. 23 (J. Normandin, H. Langley). Iceland 
Gulls were seen at Springfield, Mass., Dec. 7 
(A. M. Bagg); 3 or more on Quabbin Res., 
near Ware, Mass., Jan. 18 and 20 (Campbell) and 
1 at Orange, Mass., Feb. 24 (Anderson). One 
Iceland Gull was at LaPrairie, Que., from Nov. 25 
to Dec. 30 and 1 at Verdun, Que., Jan. 12 (JN). 
On Dec. 27, 3 were at Quebec city (Fr. Hamel). 
At Delawana Pond in northern New Jersey one of 
these gulls was seen, Jan. 11 (F. Wolfarth). Two 
Kumlien’s Gulls were recorded, 1 at Montauk, 
L. I., Jan. 27 (Arbib et al.); a second at Soring 
Lake, N.J., March 3 (CKN).A Black-headed Gull 
was seen in a flock of Bonaparte’s in New York 
Harbor, Dec. 2 and a Little Gull in the Lower 
Bay, N. Y.-N. J., Feb. 11 (Frohling, Thorstel). 
On Lake Champlain near Burlington, Vt., on 
Feb. 5 a Kittiwake was found in the large flock 
of other gulls that winter there (Marion L. Smith). 
An immature Bridled Tern was picked up alive 
on the beach at Quogue, L. I., on Dec. 11 by 
LeRoy Wilcox and brought in to the Museum 
for confirmation. Reports still arrive of alcids, vic- 
tims of the late November storm. At Ste. Anne 
de la Pocatiere, Que., over a dozen murres were 
brought in, most of them alive but in starving 
condition, there were a few Common Murres 
among them (Rev. R. Tanguay). Approximately 
2000 murres were around Montreal after the storm 
(LL). Additional murre records came from the 
central Adirondacks and along both the New 
York and the Vermont shores of Lake Champlain. 
On the Saugatuck River in Connecticut 1 was 
seen, Dec. 1 (A. A. Saunders). 

Doves, Cuckoos, Owls——Mourning Doves win- 


tered in larger numbers and in more northerly 
sections than is usual. Wintering birds were re- 
ported from Schenectady and in the Catskills. 
At East Longmeadow, Mass., a flock spent the 
entire winter (SAE). A Yellow-billed Cuckoo was 
seen at Oakdale, L. I., Nov. 11 (Thorne). At 
Montreal a Screech Owl was seen on Jan. 5 
(Z. Rivard) and among several Horned Owls re- 
ported from the vicinity of Montreal there was 
one that was identified as the Labrador form 
(JN). Few Snowy Owls were recorded. A Bur- 
rowing Owl (the western race, S. c. hypugaea), 
was picked up dead at Westhampton, L. I., Oct. 
27 (A. Cooley); stomach contents consisted of 
beetles. 

Woodpeckers to Mockers.—An unusual number 
of Flickers has been reported from Quebec south. 
Pileated Woodpeckers seem more numerous and 
were reported generally throughout the Region. 
Wintering Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers were rather 
common. A pair of Arctic Woodpeckers was at 
Ballston Lake near Schenectady through Febru- 
ary (Sch. B. C.). A 3 Three-toed Woodpecker 
was seen at West Becket, Mass., on Dec. 6 and 
again on Jan. 8 (Derby); another was reported 
from New City, Rockland Co., N. Y., Dec. 7 
(Estelle Walter). Many E. Phoebes stayed through 
the winter. One was reported from Greenfield, 
Mass., Dec. 3 (Bernard), 1 at Riis Park, L. I., 
Jan. 14 (Edith Bull), 1 at Holyoke, Mass., Feb. 17 
to 22 (Hamel). Only one report has been received 
of a Gray Jay, a single bird on Mt. Marcy in the 
Adirondacks on Feb. 15 (GMM). The only Com- 
mon Ravens reported were at Seven Islands, 
Que., where from 1 to 3 were seen almost daily 
in January (MC). A Brown-capped Chickadee was 
found at Hook Pond, eastern Long Island, Dec. 
3 (W. T. Helmuth); the only other report of 
Brown-caps is from Seven Islands, Que., where 
they outnumber the Black-caps. A Carolina Wren 
has been at Easthampton, Mass., since Oct. 26 
(SAE). Mockingbirds wintered at Upper Nyack, 
N. Y., and at Ridgewood, N. J.; one was seen at 
Rutland, Vt., Dec. 8 (F. Osgood). Catbirds and 
Brown Thrashers wintered at many points. 


Thrushes—The records on wintering Robins 
are almost fantastic for the numbers surpass by 
far those of any previous winter. At Williamsburg, 
Mass., flocks of 50 were frequent, 100 to 200 oc- 
casional and on Feb. 16 a flock estimated at 1000 
was seen (C. E. Graves fide SAE); song was heard 
on Feb. 17. Robins wintered around Montreal 
(ZR) and Quebec city (G. Lepage). They were 
common throughout the winter about Schenec- 
tady and there were 80 at Glastonbury, Conn., 
Jan. 19 (LJW). A Hermit Thrush was at Mont- 
real, Dec. 23 (L. M. Terrill); 1 at Northampton, 
Mass., Dec. 24 (SAE) and several wintered about 
Schenectady (Sch. B. C.). Eastern Bluebirds were 
much commoner than in past winters. 

Kinglets, Waxwings.—It is very unusual for the 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet to winter in the Region but 
it was reported from 6 points in western and west 
central Massachusetts in December and from 7 
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localities in January (SAE). Another bird that has 
also occurred in almost unprecedented numbers 
is the Cedar Waxwing. Large flocks were reported 
from the vicinity of Montreal and of Quebec city; 
there were 150 on Mount Royal, Jan. 17 (JN), a 
flock of about 200 at Burlington, Vt., in late win- 
ter (MLS). They were common at Schenectady 
and at Cooperstown (Norman P. Hill), a flock 
was in the Green Mts., Vt., in Jan. (A. M. 
Decker), and at Northampton the numbers grew 
until in February they were almost abundant 
(SAE), a large number wintered at Westport, 
Conn. (Betty Long). With such a large number 
of Cedar Waxwings it is not surprising that a 
few Bohemian Waxwings should accompany them. 
At Cooperstown, N. Y., 3 were seen with a large 
flock of the other species on Jan. 20 and they 
remained several days (NPH). At Fairfield, 
Conn., 9 Bohemians perched for 2 hours with the 





others and were carefully studied (Deborah 
Clark). 
Shrikes, Warblers, Orioles—Very few Gray 


Shrikes this winter. One Loggerhead Shrike at 
Sussex, N. J. (JLE), others from Long Island. 
An Orange-crowned Warbler was at Seaford, L. I., 
Dec. 24, and a Yellow-breasted Chat at Jones 
Beach, L. I., Feb. 27 (JJE). A 3% Yellowthroat 
was seen at Montreal, Nov. 29 (I. McLaren, JN). 
Several reports of wintering Baltimore Orioles: 1 
at Ballston Lake through February (Sch. B. C.); 
1 at Orient, L. I., Nov. 29 (R. Latham), a third 
at Baldwin, L. L, Dec. 11 to Jan. 21 (Mrs. 
Rolker). 

Finches.——The Cardinal is increasing in the 
northern part of the range already occupied and 
is pushing into new territory. A pair was at Pitts- 
field, Mass., from Jan. 15. Several localities in 
southern Connecticut report them wintering. The 
Evening Grosbeak was entirely absent from many 
locations where they have been regular for the 
past several years. At Charlesbourg, Que., 3 were 
seen on Dec. 30 but none were recorded from 
that date until Feb. 15, when a slow increase be- 
gan (R. Cayouette). In Soulanges Co., Que., 10 
were seen, Jan. 14 (L. Cadieux). In the Adiron- 
dacks they began to come in early January; in 
western Massachusetts the flocks were irregular 
and wandering; 50 at Holyoke, Jan. 20, 100 at 
Greenfield, Jan. 21. At Newbury, Vt., a flock of 
181 came through on Feb. 23. On the following 
day there were but 15; these remained for some 
time (W. P. Smith). The Purple Finch was abun- 
dant at Schenectady and Nyack, N. Y., at all 
points in northern New Jersey, in western Connec- 
ticut, in Massachusetts and at Barre, Vt. It was 
almost absent on Long Island and in Quebec, and 
but few were found in the Green Mts. and the 
Connecticut Valley of Vermont. The House Finch 
is increasing on Long Island. Redpolls were scat- 
tered and wandering. In Massachusetts around 
Williamsburg and Whately about 1000 were seen 
on Feb. 7 and another large flock on Feb. 21 
(CEG). They were regular in Montreal from Dec. 
23 (LMT), Quebec city (L. A. Lord) and Charles- 
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bourg (RC) on Dec. 27. From those dates flocks 
built up. At New Canaan, Conn., 30 to 40 were 
seen. March 1 (BL). Pine Siskins were unusually 
abundant in the Adirondacks, about Schenectady, 
and also in the Green Mts. At Cooperstown, 
N. Y., the flock increased as winter progressed 
until there were about 1000 birds on Feb. 25. In 
southern New York, southern Connecticut, Long 
Island, and northern New Jersey these birds were 
almost unreported. Both Red and White-winged 
Crossbills occurred in the higher Berkshires of 
Massachusetts, the Green Mts., and at Coopers- 
town and Schenectady. At Torrington, Conn., 
March 31, 8 White-wings were reported (Rae 
King). Few if any south of the last point. Many 
Eastern Towhees wintered. At Wilton, Conn., an 
Orege. Junco was seen on Jan. 7 and was still 
there as the end of February (R. Lemmon). A 
Dickcissel was at Deerfield, Mass., Nov. 8 to Feb. 
28; another at Berlin, Conn., all winter (SAE). 
The Snow Bunting was common at Swanton, Vt. 
(D. M. Hickock). At Woodsville, N. H. on Jan. 
9 was the largest flock ever seen in the vicinity, 
1000 or more (L. Miller). Common in south Que- 
bec, 600 at Montreal—CHARLES K. NICHOLS, 
American Museum of Natural History, New York 
on, N.Y. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC COAST REGION.—A 
mild November and early December were fol- 
lowed by a winter that was steadily cold, but with 
few abnormally 
low tempera- 
tures. Due possi- 
bly to the late 
fall, many spe- 
cies wintered 
north of their 
normal ranges. 

Pelagic Birds. 
—Two Red- 
throated Loons 
were grounded by 
an ice storm on 
Jan. 29, one at 
Westmont, N. J., 
and one in a 
Philadelphia 
cemetery. A Red-necked Grebe was seen at Point 
Pleasant, N. J. (Walter Corson), and another 
found dead at Island Beach, N. J. (E. & Q. 
Kramer), both on Feb. 24. A European Cormo- 
rant was identified by John H. Buckalew at 
Ocean City, Md., on Dec. 13 and seen again on 
Dec. 27 by E. G. Baldwin, F. M. Packard and 
J. W. Taylor. 


Herons.—An American Egret at Patuxent Ref- 
uge, Dec. 15 and 16, is the latest record for Mary- 
land west of the Bay (F. M. Uhler, R. E. Stew- 
art). This species wintered at Norfolk, Va., with 
a maximum of 6 (W. F. Rountrey). W. B. Wright 
reported the disappearance of Little Blue Herons 
from Cape May Co., N. J., early in February, 
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none being seen after the 6th. A Yellow-crowned 
Night Heron was seen at Norfolk on Dec. 6 
(Richard Dobie) and on Christmas Day (Mrs. 
Thomas Thompson). 

Geese.—One of the outstanding points of the 
season was the increase of Brant in the area. 
They wintered in large numbers on all the Jersey 
coastal bays, with an estimate of 100,000. There 
were good reports from Maryland, and hunters re- 
ported great flocks in the Chincoteague, Va., area 
in mid-December. On the unprecedented date of 
Dec. 27 some 1986 Snow Geese were seen flying 
south over Ocean City, Md. A lone individual was 
found on Island Beach, N. J., on Jan. 6 (J. K. 
Merritt). Jack Perkins made an aerial photo of 
25.436 at Back Bay, Va. Small flocks of Blue 
Geese were found in Maryland, with one at 
Roaches Run, Va., on Oct. 22 (E. T. McKnight), 
and still present on Feb. 1, and one wintering in 
Albemarle Co., Va. (C. E. Stevens, Jr.). The 
maximum at Back Bay Refuge was 10. 


Ducks.—The late influx of river ducks in Mary- 
land was almost spectacular, but due possibly to 
late arrival and early freezing the numbers of div- 
ing ducks, except for Greater Scaups and Old- 
squaws, were low. Back Bay, Va., had the follow- 
ing counts: Mallard, 100; Black, 6000; Am. Wid- 
geon, 40,000; Green-winged Teal, 1500; Pintail, 
10,000; Redhead, 30,000; Canvas-back, 50,000; 
Ruddy, 5000; Ring-neck, 4000 (unusually high). 
A record count of 14,000 Am. Widgeon was made 
at Carroll Is., Md., on Nov. 19 by the Maryland 
Ornithological Society, and at least 5000 wintered 
on the Gunpowder River, Md. (T. A. Imhof). 
The region produced a high number of European 
Widgeon records: Penn’s Manor, Pa., Feb. 22 
(R. H. Sehl, L. Sterner); Bombay Hook, Del., 
Nov. 4 (EGB et al.); in Maryland at Gibson 
Island, Feb. 27 to Mar. 10, Assateague Island, 
Jan. 2; and a female at Roaches Run, Va., Nov. 
24 (S. H. Low) to Dec. 3 (E. G. Davis). S. H. 
Low and J. H. Arnold turned up a European Teal 
at Berlin, Md., on Dec. 27. Two Harlequin Ducks 
were observed at Island Beach, N. J., on Feb. 24 
(WC). A Surf Scoter was seen in a park reser- 
voir in Philadelphia from Nov. 1 to 29 (DC). 
There was a large concentration of about 10,000 
Surf and American Scoters, almost entirely males 
and about a third more Surf than American, at 
Wildwood Crest, N. J., on Feb. 18. 

Birds of Prey—A Goshawk was recorded at 
Monument Knob, South Mt., Md., on Nov. 1 and 
10 (R. J. Beaton). Bald Eagles, attracted by a 
large number of frozen carp, were a common sight 
along the lower Maurice River, N. J., during the 
second week of February, with a high count on 
Feb. 11 of 10 by Edward Manners. Two very 
late Ospreys were seen on the Chase, Md., Christ- 
mas Count on Dec. 31; one wintered at Lloyd’s 
Landing on the Choptank River, Md. (fide Mrs. 
W. L. Henderson) and Arthur B. Fuller saw one 
carrying nest material on March 13 at Jamesville, 
Va. Snowy Owls appeared in Pennsylvania in small 
numbers in the early winter, with records from 


Lancaster on Nov. 20 (James Fowler) and from 
Lititz and Tinicum, Philadelphia. A Saw-whet 
Owl was picked up near Alexandria, Va., on Nov. 
27. Correction: The March 3 date given in the Oc- 
tober, 1950, issue for stick carrying by an Osprey 
should have been March 31. 

Shorebirds—This was a remarkable winter for 
shorebird records. Three Ruddy Turnstones at 
Ocean City on Nov. 12 (MOS) were with one ex- 
ception the latest record for Maryland. A Piping 
Plover was found at Yorktown, Va., on Dec. 30 
(J. H. Grey, CES). Four Ringed Plovers were 
seen at Beach Haven Inlet, N. J., on Feb. 24 
(WC); and 6 at Newport News, Va., by Glassell 
on Jan. 7. Robert Frohling saw a Hudsonian God- 
wit on Nov. 26 and a White-rumped Sandpiper on 
Nov. 27, and E. and Q. Kramer saw a Ruddy 
Turnstone and 24 Purple Sandpipers on Feb. 22; 
all at Beach Haven Inlet. Fifty Black-bellied 
Plover were found at West Ocean City on Jan. 
28. Other noteworthy records included Greater 
Yellow-legs at Seaford, Va., on Dec. 29 (CES, 
JHG) and on Feb. 11 (Ray Beasley), and at 
Harpersville, Va., on Feb. 18 (RB); 15 Red Knots 
at Seaford, Jan. 21 (RB), first Virginia winter 
record; an unusually early Purple Sandpiper at 
Ocean City on Oct. 28 (I. R. Barnes); a Do- 
witcher at Ocean City on Dec. 27 (FMP); and 4 
Am. Avocets at Bombay Hook during October 
and one on Nov. 4 (EGB et al.). 

Gulls to Alcids—A dead, oiled Kittiwake was 
found on Island Beach on Feb. 24 (E&QK). A 
Glaucous Gull was seen at Philadelphia on Nov. 
14 (DC); and an Iceland Gull at Beach Haven 
Inlet on Feb. 22 (E&QK). The Kramers found 
the carcass of an immature Bridled Tern, a first 
record for New Jersey, on Island Beach on Feb. 
24, the identification being confirmed by James 
Bond. A Black Skimmer was seen at Beach 
Haven Inlet on Nov. 27 (RF), and what may 
have been the same bird at Barnegat, N. J., on 
Dec. 17 (R. F. Miller). Following the violent, 
wide-spread wind storm of Nov. 25 Dovekies 
were reported from inland points: one at Berlin, 
N. J., Nov. 27 (Albert Linton); one at Upper 
Darby, Pa.; and a high count of 5 on a park reser- 
voir in Philadelphia on Nov. 28 (David Cutler). 
A murre (Briinnich’s?) was found shortly after 
the storm near Towanda, Pa. (W. W. Reid). 


Woodpeckers to Shrikes—A Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker was found at Barnegat on Jan. 20 (JKM). 
Never before have so many Eastern Phoebes been 
known to winter in Maryland. Blue Jays were 
much less common this winter about Philadelphia; 
but were reported as unusually abundant in Cape 
May Co., N. J. (WBW), and throughout central 
and eastern Maryland. Catbirds remained in our 
region to an unusual degree, and were reported 
on Virginia Christmas counts at Alexandria, 
Scottsville, Richmond, Yorktown, with 30 at Back 
Bay. A Blue-gray Gnatcatcher at Middle River 
on Nov. 7 and 11 (Edwin Willis) is the latest 
record for Maryland. Four House Wrens were re- 
ported from Ocean City on Dec. 27 (SHL et al.) 
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and | from Arlington, Va., on Jan. 18. The spe- 
cies wintered in some numbers in Virginia from 
Richmond east, with 10 at Back Bay on Dec. 30. 
The Gray Shrike, rare in Maryland, was seen on 
Dec. 23 at Redlands (J. H. Fales, John Thomen) 
and at Sandy Point (Hendersons); another was 
observed at Pocomoke City on March 5 and 10 
(J. H. Buckalew), and still another near Hagers- 
town on March 7 (Sue C. Stauffer). 





Warblers, Orioles—A Cape May Warbler 
was found at Chestnut Hill, Pa., on Nov. 14 
(RFM); and a Magnolia Warbler at Carlisle, 


Pa., on Nov. i4 (F. C. Grimm). A female Red- 
start at White Marsh on Dec. 6 (Douglas Hack- 
man) is the latest fall record for Maryland. A 
Common Yellowthroat was found at Alexandria 
on Dec. 30 (IRB, et al.). The first winter records 
for the Baltimore Oriole in Maryland were ob- 
tained at Towson on Jan. 4 (24 seen by Jack 
Kaufmann) and Baltimore, Jan. 10 to Feb. 21 
(2 at home of C. Walter Lane, identified by Her- 
vey Brackbill). 

Finches and Sparrows.—Evening Grosbeaks ap- 
peared in small numbers at scattered Pennsylvania 
points, one at Herricksville on Dec. 24 (WWR) 
being about the earliest. In Maryland single birds 
or small flocks were recorded at Catatin, Mt., 
Laurel and Berlin. A Red Crossbill was reported 
at Camptown, Pa., on Jan. 1 (WWR). Few Am. 
Tree Sparrows were seen about Philadelphia this 
winter. All northern finches were scarce in Mary- 
land and Virginia. Snow Buntings were common 
on the Jersey coast during the late winter, with a 
high count of 100 at Island Beach on Jan. 16 
(JKM). Two Ipswich Sparrows were seen at 
Beach Haven Inlet on Feb. 22 (E&QK); and 5 
Lapland Longspurs at the same place on Feb. 24 
(WC).—JuLIAN K. PoTTEeR, 437 Park Ave., Col- 
lingswood, N. J., and J. J. Murray, 6 White St., 
Lexington, Va, 


SOUTHERN ATLANTIC COAST REGION.— 
Throughout the region this period was unusually 
cold, especially during December and January. 
outstanding 
There were no 
sleet or snow 
storms, but ex- 
tended periods 
of sub-freezing 
weather accom- 
panied often by 
chill winds. As 
a result of the 
early severe cold 
many flowering 
“shrubs and 
other vegeta- 
tion as well as 
crops were damaged. At Augusta rainfall early in 
the period was about normal while a 35% de- 
ficiency in February was matched by a 35% ex- 
cess in March. Rain on March 18 broke a drought 
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that has plagued Southwest Georgia for two years. 

The severe winter seems definitely to have af- 
fected the birdlife. There was a scarcity of most 
wintering passerine species, especially Ruby- 
crowned Kinglets and Myrtle Warblers, through- 
out the region. Following each cold spell there 
were local reductions or disappearances of some 
species while others seemed to be retarded in their 
movements. Some species, such as the House 
Wren, Catbird, White-eyed Vireo, Black and 
White Warbler and others, which are normally 
found in winter in small numbers throughout 
most of the region were very scarce or absent in 
the interior, apparently having moved to the 
coast or southern edge of the region where they 
were more common. The cold may have been re- 
sponsible for the appearance of Horned Larks and 
Red Crossbills in the southern part of region. 

Grebes through Herons.—Red-necked Grebes 
were more numerous in Cumberland Sound, Cam- 
den Co., Ga., than ever before; 15 on Dec. 2, 13 
on Feb. 13, and 15 on Feb. 16. A total of 51 
Horned Grebes at the same place on Feb. 16 is a 
large concentration for the Southeast (F. V. He- 
bard). Herons were noticeably rarer on the North 
Carolina coast (BRC) while along the Georgia 
coast they wintered in usual if not increased num- 
bers (FVH). Two Snowy Egrets, casual in winter, 
were noted over North River, Camden Co., Ga., 
Dec. 28 (R. G. Kuerzi). On the Santee River, 
S. C., White Ibises were noted during the Winter 
(Manigault) while in Camden Co., Ga., 2 Wood 
Ibises were seen, Feb. 12 (RGK). 


Waterfowl—The concentration of Canada 
Geese at Gaddy’s Pond, Ansonville, N. C., was 
large but the usual sprinkling of ducks on the 
small ponds of that vicinity was lacking (BRC). 
The White-fronted Geese seen at Gaddy’s Pond 
last winter did not return but 2 birds were reported 
on the coast at Masonboro Sound, Dec. 27 
(McAllister). In the vicinity of Charleston, S. C., 
Canada Geese showed quite an increase with ducks 
about as numerous as last year. Black Ducks win- 
tered on Cumberland Sound, Ga., in larger than 
usual numbers; one flock of 144 was counted on 
Feb. 8 (FVH). At Wilmington, N. C., a Euro- 
pean Widgeon was noted, Nov. 18 (Appleberry). 
A flock 500 to 7G3 Canvasbacks was observed fly- 
ing north over Savannah, Ga., Feb. 17. These 
were not the local wintering flock of about 100 
which was still present an hour later (I. R. Tom- 
kins). In view of the irregular distribution of this 
species in the Southeast one might wonder where 
these birds wintered; it is improbable they stayed 
in Georgia. Ruddy Ducks were especially numer- 
ous along the Georgia coast. A flock of about 800 
was seen from the Cockspur Island bridge, Chat- 
ham Co., Feb. 17 (IRT) while another of at least 
300 birds was noted in Cumberland Sound, Cam- 
den Co., Feb. 13 (FVH). 

Eagles—Rare on the coast in winter were 2 
Golden Eagles (ad. and imm.) seen on Dec. 27 
on Bull’s Island, S. C. (Rose, EBC, et al.) and an- 
other seen near Charleston, S. C., Jan. 15 





(Beckett). In southwest Georgia, a Golden Eagle 
was seen circling over Sherwood and Birdsong 
Plantations, Grady Co., Feb. 10 (H. L. Stoddard) 
while an immature that had been dead several 
days was found at Albany, Dougherty Co., Apr. 
15 (M. Hopkins). 

Shorebirds—Winter records for the Spotted 
Sandpiper on the North Carolina coast are note- 
worthy. On Dec. 22, a bird was observed at 
close range at Greenfield Lake near Wilmington 
(Baker and Appleberry) while on the same day 
two birds were seen at widely separated places 
along the New River, Onslow Co. (W. W. Grif- 
fin). Purple Sandpipers, first discovered in Geor- 
gia at Savannah last winter, were again present 
from Dec. 25 through March 3. A maximum of 9 
birds was seen (IRT). Uncommon near Charles- 
ton, S. C., were Avocets, one photographed on 
Oct. 12 (Seebeck and Barnett) and 2 seen on Nov. 
19 (Peterson). 

Jaegers and Gulls—The Pomarine Jaeger was 
removed from the hypothetical list of South Caro- 
lina when Whaley took one, and saw 2 more, on 
Lake Moultrie, Berkeley Co., 35 miles inland, 
Oct. 15. The remaining birds were reported until 
Nov. 25 (EBC). An immature of this species, not 
credited to Georgia, was observed robbing a 
Laughing Gull at the end of the St. Marys Jetties, 
Camden Co., Apr. 4. Not previously reported was 
an adult of this species seen off the same jetties 
on Feb. 29, 1949 (FVH). On Apr. 2, Capt. Marion 
Dubois observed 3 Long-tailed Jaegers on the 
snapper-banks about 20 miles northeast of St. 
Marys, Ga. (FVH). An adult Ring-billed Gull at 
Allatoona Dam, Bartow Co., Ga., Dec. 30 (G. 
Sciple) is unusual in that region. 

Dovekies.—An invasion of Dovekies occurred in 
both Carolinas in early December. In North Caro- 
lina birds were found as far inland as Raleigh, 
Dec. 8 (Pitt) and Rocky Mount, Dec. 6 (Joyner). 
Some of the birds appeared in good health but 
refused food (Davis). On the coast as many as 20 
were swimming at Wrightsville Beach (Barber), 
and numerous bodies were found around Wilming- 
ton (Appleberry). In South Carolina birds were re- 
ported from Myrtle Beach, Charleston and Edisto 
Beach during the period Dec. 8-11. A dozen birds, 
some alive, were brought to the Charleston Mu- 
seum. An alcid believed to be a Razor-billed Auk 
(one prior South Carolina record) was seen on 
Bull’s Island, Dec. 27 (Manigault, EBC). This 
record is substantiated somewhat by a bird seen 
a couple of weeks later at Beaufort, N. C. (Duke 
Lab. personnel). 

Doves through Woodpeckers—1In the vicinity 
of Charlotte, N. C., Mourning Doves were more 
plentiful than in recent years. This is probably 
true for the state generally (BRC). Two Whip- 
poor-will records on the lower North Carolina 
coast are important. On Dec. 30 a cat brought a 
live bird into the Urich residence on Wrightsville 
Sound (BRC) while, also in December, Mr. Van- 
der Schalie found a bird in a hollow stump at 
Castle Hayne, a few miles north of Wilmington 


(Appleberry). A wintering Whip-poor-will was 
noted in Thomas Co., Ga., Feb. 13 (HLS). The 
absence all winter of Red-headed Woodpeckers 
from St. Marys, Ga., is of interest (RGK). 

Flycatchers through Vireos——The death of sev- 
eral Phoebes at Spartanburg, S. C., was attributed 
to the severe cold of early February (Common). 
Some 30 Horned Larks noted Feb. 4 at Spartan- 
burg was only the 3rd or 4th occurrence in 30 
years (Common and Correll). At Augusta, Ga., 
where they were common, Horned Larks appeared 
for the first time in 4 years (JFD). On Nov. 26 
following the severe Thanksgiving freeze at least 
3000 Tree Swallows appeared on wires along the 
highway at Coleraine, Ga. (FVH). Six Tree Swal- 
lows at Cartersville, Bartow Co., Ga., March 4 
(G. Sciple) may have been early migrants. Fish 
Crows were noted more often and in larger num- 
bers during the winter in both southeast (FVH) 
and southwest (HLS) Georgia. The first Bewick’s 
Wren seen in southwest Georgia in over 15 years 
was collected, Dec. 31 (HLS). The Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher and White-eyed Vireo, usually rare in 
winter in southwest Georgia, were more common 
during the past severe winter (HLS). 

Warblers through Finches. — Yellow-throated 
Warblers, usually quite rare in Thomas and Grady 
Cos., Ga., were noted on Dec. 21-31 at a feeding 
shelf and again on Feb. 4 (HLS). At his feeding 
shelf at St. Marys, Ga., Kuerzi noted the follow- 
ing unusual warblers: 1 Black and White, Nov. 
28-Dec. 17; 1 Bay-breasted, Dec. 17 (noted con- 
tinually through the day as close as 10 ft.); 1 
female Cape May all day, Jan. 1. More than the 
usual number of Oven-birds wintered in Thomas 
and Grady Cos., Ga.; 1 was collected, Feb. 10, and 
2 seen, March 1 (HLS). At Charleston, S. C., a 
Yellow-breasted Chat remained from Jan. 17 to 
the period’s end (Coleman). Wintering Baltimore 
Orioles were again noted as follows: 1 at a Wil- 
mington, N. C., feeding station intermittently Feb. 
4-March 23; 1 at Sumter, S. C. (Haynesworth); 
1 at Eastover, S. C., from March 6 on (Mrs. A. R. 
Faver). In southwest Georgia, Rusty Blackbirds 
were unusually numerous after Dec. 25 where for 
a month following flocks up to 20-25, either alone 
or mixed with other blackbirds, were noted 
(HLS). Two Brewer’s Blackbirds at Augusta, Ga., 
March 4, are unusual (JFD). In Grady Co., Ga., 
Brown-headed Cowbirds were unusually numerous, 
a flock of over 200 being seen, Dec. 2 (HLS). 
Purple Finches were not as common as last winter 
although they reached south Georgia. Two birds 
were seen at St. Marys, Jan. 6 and 13 (RGK), 
and as many as 20 in Grady County in early 
January, the first having arrived on Dec. 24 
(HLS). Most interesting was the discovery early 
in February of Red Crossbills near Atlanta at 
Stone Mountain, DeKalb Co., Ga. Since then the 
birds, of which there were at least 15, have been 
seen many times. Four specimens collected by G. 
Sciple have been identified by Allen Duvall as the 
Newfoundland race, pusilla. That the birds are 
pusilla is not so surprising, although it is the first 
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time this race has been collected in Georgia. But 
their apparent remaining to breed is most surpris- 
ing; to date one partly constructed nest has been 
found (R. A. Parks). A Lark Sparrow was studied 
for half an hour at 10-30 ft. on Bull’s Island, 
S. C., on Dec. 28 (Hallock). The next afternoon 
what was apparently the same sparrow was seen 
near the same spot (T. McCravy). White-crowned 
Sparrows were reported from several places: 1 at 
Charlotte, N. C., Dec. 29 (BRC), 6 at Statesville, 
N. C., Christmas Count (Nooe), 1 or 2 at Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., from early to late February (Can- 
non).—J. FRED DENTON, 1510 Pendleton Rd., Au- 
gusta, Ga., E. BURNHAM CHAMBERLAIN, Charleston 
Museum, Charleston, S. C. and B. R. CHAMBER- 
LAIN, Mathews, N. C. 


FLORIDA REGION.—In the south and central 
sections remarkable low temperatures were experi- 
enced through December, January, and February 
along with extremely 
dry weather. This ac- 
mama eYACKSON bud counted for the low 
water conditions in the 
Okeechobee area. In the 
north the period from 
Dec. 1 to Feb. 1 was 
rather cold and dry. 
Season’s minimum tem- 
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Sea Birds—Over 35 
Common Loons were 
observed on the Court- 
ney-Campbell Causeway, Tampa, on Jan. 13 (Rus- 
sell E. Mumford). Six Red-throated Loons were 
seen on Jan. 21 at the mouth of the St. John’s 
River (W. Y. Gary). One Horned Grebe in sum- 
mer plumage was reported in Florida Bay at 
Tavernier on March 25 (Henry P. Bennett). Four 
White Pelicans on Alligator Point on Jan. 1, were 
unusual (Henry M. Stevenson). A flock of 33 
White Pelicans was noted near Titusville, Jan. 7 
(REM). Gannets had been seen at East Titus- 
ville from Dec. 26 to Feb. 4, with 45 noted on 
Jan. 7 (REM). About 50 Gannets were observed 
at the mouth of St. John’s River, Jan. 21 (WYG). 


Herons and Ibises—Great White Herons have 
apparently increased in the Florida Bay region 
and more than usual have been checked through- 
out the region by the Audubon Wildlife Tours. 
A Yellow-crowned Night Heron seen on Dec. 21 
is believed to be the first winter record for Leon 
County and a Green Heron, Dec. 14 to 21, is un- 
usual (HMS). About 1500 White Ibis were ob- 
served just east of Christmas on Dec. 27 (REM). 
Roseate Spoonbills nested on at least 6 different 
keys in Florida Bay this season. Their increase 
since the establishment of the Everglades National 
Park has been quite remarkable. The permanent 
population is estimated at 400 to 500 individ- 
uals. Many flying young were noted, Jan. 14 
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(Charles M. Brookfield). Most of the 1951 crop 
of young were being weaned by parents, Feb. 
9-10 (Robert P. Allen). A Wood Ibis seen by sev- 
eral observers near Panacea may be a first winter 
record for that area, Jan. 1 (HMS). 

Due to abnormal weather conditions this win- 
ter, no nesting sites of Wood Ibis have been re- 
ported in this region. Repeated cold spells held the 
birds back and they will no doubt skip this nesting 
period. 

Nesting of American and Snowy Egrets is also 
behind schedule with the only nesting record this 
season being noted on Dildo Key in Florida Bay. 
Cuthbert, East River and Shark River rookeries 
show no nesting activity. 

Waterfowl.—Three Whistling Swans were noted 
at the St. Marks Light during much of December 
and January. Green-winged Teal continued to in- 
crease there and several Blue and Snow Geese 
wintered around Tallahassee (HMS). A White- 
winged Scoter was seen in Biscayne Bay near 
Coconut Grove on Jan. 18 (Wayne Short). This 
is one of the few records in Florida and perhaps 
the most southerly record. Two Gadwalls were 
noted on Lake Eola in Orlando through the win- 
ter until March 14 (REM). 

Hawks. —An Everglade Kite at Wakulla Springs 
was present through Jan. (HMS). The Swallow- 
tailed Kite arrived in good numbers about the first 
week in March as usual, moving slowly north- 
ward across the keys and Cape Sable region 
(CMB). Two Short-tailed Hawks were observed 
by a group of 25 people at Highland Hammock 
State Park (REM). Short-tailed Hawks have been 
seen repeatedly in the West Lake area and 09n 
Key Largo during the winter. Only 1 pair of 
Caracara could be found in the Vero Beach re- 
gion where formerly it was commonplace to see 
12 or more pairs (Maurice Broun). Bald Eagles 
in unusual numbers throughout the winter in the 
West Lake—Cuthbert Lake area, were noted by 
observers on Audubon Wildlife Tours. As many 
as 5 adults and 4 immature birds were checked in 
a 2-hour period. Nesting of Bald Eagles in Florida 
Bay was not particularly successful. Only 1 young 
bird reached the flying stage out of 3 nests. Nest- 
ing Ospreys in the same locality were seen repeat- 
edly diving at adult eagles and fledglings (CMB). 

Gallinules—A Purple Gallinule was at Lake- 
port, Jan. 19. This is the first known instance. 
The observer has been in the region every winter 
since 1936 (Alexander Sprunt, Jr.). 

Shorebirds—On March 26, a flock of about 60 
Avocets was studied at Snake Bight, Florida Bay. 

Gulls and Terns—Laughing Gulls arrived in 
small numbers, some in breeding plumage near 
Tavernier, Feb. 24 (RPA). On Jan. 15, a flock of 
44 Black Skimmers was counted on the beach at 
Marineland (Joel Abramson). One flock of 600 
skimmers was reported in Florida Bay, Feb. 24 
(RPA) and 1500 were seen at Snake Bight 
(HPB). At Key West, 3 Black Skimmers were re- 
ported at the Naval Base, Dec. 21 and 25 and 
Feb. 14 (Mrs. Frances Hames, Stuart Whiting). 
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Dovekies—The most remarkable influx of 
Dovekies occurred in South Florida about Dec. 8, 
probably due to a severe storm on the Atlantic 
Seaboard. Birds were reported at Delray, Miami 
Beach, Dec. 8 (E. J. Springer) and even in the 
suburban communities inland. One was found at 
Garden Cove, Key Largo, Dec. 10, and several 
at Key West on the same date (FH). A specimen 
of the latter was sent to the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service. 

Goatsuckers—A Whip-poor-will was noted near 
the Wakulla River, Dec. 28 (HMS). Chuck-will’s- 
widow wintered at South Allapattah Gardens 
(CMB, HPB). Three Chuck-will’s-widows were 
seen along the old highway on Boca Chica Key 
near Key West. They were feeding along the road, 
Feb. 17, and on March 22 another was seen in the 
same area (FH). 

Flycatchers—At least 1 Vermilion Flycatcher 
wintered at Lake Jackson and 1 at St. Marks 
Light (Cross and HMS). 

Swallows——A most surprising occurrence was 
the appearance of Rough-winged Swallows in 3 
widely separated localities in the Tallahassee area, 
Dec. 16-Jan. 6 (HMS). 

Wrens.—Long-billed Marsh Wrens apparently 
wintered in numbers in St. John’s marshes near 
Christmas, from 2 to 10 birds being flushed on 
several occasions (REM). 

Pipits—One Water Pipit was seen on the golf 
course at Stock Island, Key West, Dec. 2 (FH). 

Warblers—A Yellow Warbler and a Northern 
Water-thrush seen on Porejoe Key in Florida 
Bay, Feb. 7, possibly wintered. The Prairie War- 
bler’s song was first heard on Stake Key, Feb. 8. A 
decided increase in Myrtle Warblers on lower 
Key Largo and on various keys was noted this 
winter. Abundant wintering warblers in this area 
have been the Western Palm and the Yellow- 
throated (RPA). A definite movement of war- 
blers occurred on March 10, at Vero Beach. A 
male Cape May Warbler was noted among other 
species of warblers (MB). 

Orioles——Apparently the first winter record in 
Florida for the Orchard Oriole occurred at Okee- 
chobee, Jan. 29 (AS, Jr.). A male Orchard Oriole 
was observed at So. Allapattah Gardens op 
March 24 by F. Wiley and Audubon Tour party. 

Finches and Sparrows.—Three Indigo Buntings 
were found at a feeding station near Vero Beach, 
Feb. 28 to March 13 (MB). A maximum of 11 
Painted Buntings visited a feeding station during 
the winter at Cocoa (REM). Painted Buntings 
wintered at Okeechobee; male birds were seen on 
Jan. 12, 13, 16 and 19 at widely separated points 
(AS, Jr.). Mrs. Thomas Harwood of West Palm 
Beach reported 3 Melodius Grassquits feeding 
with Painted Buntings on doorstep of her home, 
Feb. 28. This is one of the few records of this 
species in Florida. Savannah Sparrows have in- 
creased this winter at Key West. In previous years 
1 bird would occasionally be seen but from 5 to 
30 birds were seen this year, Nov. 11-Jan. 6. On 
the latter date, some were in song (FH).— 





CuHarLes M. BROOKFIELD, National Audubon So- 
ciety, 13 McAllister Arcade, Miami, Fla, 


ONTARIO-WESTERN NEW YORK REGION.— 
The season in this area was mild in the main, in 
the southern parts, with cold snaps and snow rela- 
tively infrequent. 
There was abnor- 
mal fruitage and 
cones on the trees 
and vines general- 
ly throughout the 
region. Highlighted 
was the large num- 
ber of “half-har- 
dys” which _ re- 
mained _ through- 
out the winter 
along the southern 
edge of this area. 
An example was 
provided by Dr. 
R. M. Saunders 
and his nephew, 
David West, who listed 42 species at Toronto on 
New Year’s Day. In the north, the season was 
severe enough, but with some mild spells. Extreme 
cold weather was experienced there in late Jan- 
uary, and temperatures of -65° (Elk Lake), -59° 
(New Liskeard), -43° (Rutherglen) and -42° 
(head of Lake Superior) were recorded. 

Gannets.—The “hurrigale” of Nov. 24-26 which 
caused property damage in 11 eastern states which 
was exceeded only by the San Francisco earth- 
quake (1906) and the Chicago fire (1871), 
brought at least 2 Gannets to the western end of 
Lake Ontario (adult, Port Credit, Dec. 2; imma- 
ture, Bronte and Burlington, Dec. 2 and 3, Ian 
Halladay). 


Ducks.—For the first time on the January water- 
fowl census, the Mallards exceeded the Black 
Ducks (6205 to 5973) in southern Ontario. Nine 
Gadwalls wintered near Niagara Falls (Harold 
Mitchell) and there was a curious report of 50 
Wood Ducks along the Lake Erie shore of Essex 
County in mid-January (Overseer D. Bailey and 
Manly Miner). Occasional birds of this species 
winter along the southern edge of this region, but 
they have not been reported before at that season 
in anything like these numbers. 

Rails, Shorebirds.—Typical of the “half-hardys” 
which remained into the winter season were the 
Virginia Rail at Olean, N. Y., Dec. 28 (Eaton), 
the Killdeer at Toronto, Dec. 24 (Lambert et al.), 
the Sanderling at Toronto, Dec. 3 (Baillie, et al.), 
the Greater Yellow-legs at Buffalo, Feb. 25 
(Brockner), and the Pectoral Sandpiper at Dres- 
den, N. Y., Jan. 1 (M. Lerch). 

Gulls.—A_ Black-legged Kittiwake at Clarkson, 
near Toronto, Dec. 2 (Halladay) may have been 
storm-blown. The prevalence of white gulls 
around the lower Great Lakes in winter (including 
some identified as Kumlein’s) was commented 
upon by several reporters: Buffalo reported 5 
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Glaucous Gulls, Dec. 30, and 3 Glaucous and 2 
Iceland Gulls, Dec. 24; Toronto had 3 Iceland and 
2 Glaucous, Jan. 1; and Hamilton harbored 4 
Glaucous and an Iceland, Dec. 26. The Great 
Black-backed Gull is also enjoying a period of 
plenty. High day-totals for various parts of this 
region were: 40, Toronto (Dec. 24); 40, Water- 
town, N. Y. (date ?); 34, Hamilton (Dec. 26); 
34, Buffalo (Dec. 24); 30, Port Maitland (Nov. 
14); 28, Rochester (Dec. 31); and 15, Oswego 
(Jan. 7). 

Alcids.—The initial Ithaca and Toronto records 
of the Dovekie came to hand as a result of the 
Nov. 24-26 “hurrigale.” At Ithaca 2 were picked 
up Nov. 26 and 29, and at Toronto 2 were seen 
Nov. 25 and Jan. 14. The Royal Ontario Museum 
of Zoology received 46 Briinnich’s Murres as a re- 
sult of the same storm. Practically all had empty 
stomachs and, if the presence of the Bursa of 
Fabricius is any indication, all were young birds. 
Exceptions to the emaciated condition of most of 
these murres were 2 examined by Biologist H. G. 
Lumsden, Ontario Department of Lands and For- 
ests, taken off Prince Edward County. One of 
them had 48 perch in its stomach (2 to 2% in. 
fish), the other, 39. Despite the very large number 
of murres that entered Lake Ontario, only 1 or 2 
survived beyond New Year’s. Two were kept alive 
for brief periods, one at Oshawa on a diet of 
buckwheat, bread, milk and chopped-up chicken; 
the other at the Cranbrook Institute of Science on 
a goldfish diet! 

Owls.—There was a small “echo-flight” of 
Snowy Owls into this area, most noticeable 
at the head of Lake Superior (30 up to the end 
of December) and on Manitoulin Island, in north- 
ern Lake Huron (15 mounted by one taxidermist 
up to Jan. 17). Feature of the season, in this fam- 
ily, was the southward movement of Great Gray 
Owls. At the “lakehead,” there were 17 observa- 
tions (Oct. 7 to March 20) and at Swastika, a 
taxidermist received 36 up to the end of January. 
A few spilled down into southern Ontario; Algoma 
Mills (about Dec. 25), Gore Bay (Dec. 29), 
Huntsville (Feb. 25), Toronto (Dec. 16), Whit- 
low (Jan. 29) and Madoc (Jan. 7). 

Kingfishers, Woodpeckers.—High totals for a 
winter season in this area were reported for the 
Belted Kingfisher (10, Toronto, Dec. 24; 6, Lon- 
don, Dec. 30) and Yellow-shafted Flicker (14, 
Hamilton, Dec. 26). And there seemed to be more 
Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers wintering than usual, 
single reports coming from Hamburg, N. Y., and 
from London, Hamilton, Toronto, Lorne Park and 
Sulphur Springs, Ont. A few Arctic Woodpeckers 
came south and at least 9 wintered in the Toronto 
region. 

Nuthatches Unprecedented for such a high 
latitude was the flock of 100 Red-breasted Nut- 
hatches seen on the Dawson Road, Fort William, 
Dec. 17 by Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Philpot (rep. Dr. 
A. E. Allin). 

Wrens, Thrushes.—The relatively open nature 
of the winter in southern Ontario was reflected by 
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the large number of Winter Wrens wintering (15, 
Toronto, Dec. 24; 15, Hamilton, Dec. 26) and 
the prevalence of the Carolina Wren (3, Toronto, 
Dec. 24; 6, Point Pelee, Jan. 1). One or 2 Hermit 
Thrushes wintered also at Rochester, Buffalo, 
Hamilton, Toronto, and Queenston. Eastern Blue- 
birds seldom winter this far north, yet during the 
past season groups of 8 were seen at Keuka 
Lake (rep. C. J. Spiker), 5 at Ithaca (rep. 
K. C. Parkes), 3 at Toronte (J. Mackintosh), 
8 at Point Pelee (rep. K. Reynolds), 2 at 
Port Hope (E. McDonald) and single individuals 
at London and Rochester. Never in the memory 
of this compiler have so many Am. Robins win- 
tered in this region. At the head of Lake Superior, 
as many as 40 in a flock were present (terrific 
crop of mountain-ash berries there); they win- 
tered also at Timmins; at Port Hope, McDonald 
saw a flock of 31 on Feb. 3; at Toronto, Bunker 
saw 17 in one bunch; at Byron, Keith Reynolds 
reported 200 present in early February; at Sleepy 
Hollow, near Chatham, 50 were seen in mid-Jan- 
uary; at Oak Orchard Swamp, 200 were present, 
Jan. 30 (Coxton) and at Branchport flocks of up 
to 100 wintered (CJS). 


Waxwings.—Small numbers of Bohemian Wax- 
wings were present at the lakehead in December, 
and at New Liskeard and London in March. 

Warblers.—Three species wintered. Several Myr- 
tle Warblers were reported around Ithaca in Jan- 
uary (KCP), 10 at Rochester, Dec. 24, 6 through 
the season at Point Pelee (R. Mara) and individ- 
uals at Jamestown, Buffalo, Hamilton and To- 
ronto. A Common Yellowthroat was identified at 
Whitby, Dec. 10 (F. Bodsworth) and another at 
Hamilton, Jan. 13 (North and Nind). Pine War- 
blers were seen at London (one to Dec. 23, rep. 
KR) and at Penn Yan, N. Y. (where 2 came to a 
feeding station regularly—Mrs. G. Taylor). 

Orioles—Penn Yan, Jamestown and Toronto 
each played host to a male Baltimore Oriole at 
feeding-stations: the Penn Yan bird just before 
Christmas (Mrs. B. Cooper), the Jamestown bird 
from Nov. 26 to Dec. 26 (Ogren) and the To- 
ronto bird early in December and again Jan. 7 
(W. Wasserfall). It was the first time the species 
ever wintered at Toronto. 

Finches and Sparrows.—The southern part of 
this region was visited by unusually large numbers 
of Pine Siskins, Purple Finches and both cross- 
bills. Of the crossbills, most were Reds, and of 
those examined, sitkensis seemed to be the most 
prevalent with minor also represented (W. E. 
Godfrey). There were few Redpolls, Pine or Eve- 
ning Grosbeaks in the south. In the north, the 
story was different, and Dr. Allin reported Red- 
polls “unusually common” at Fort William, Dec. 
30. At New Liskeard, Mr. Trowern saw 1000 of 
this species, Jan. 14. At both places, 2 Hoary Red- 
polls were detected in the flocks. Evening Gros- 
beaks were present in “great numbers” at Tim- 
mins all winter (A. Farmer) and the town of New 
Liskeard was “filled with them” March 28 (Tro- 
wern). Birds identified as Oregon Juncos were 
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seen at feeding stations in Toronto (4 places), 
London, Rochester, Jamestown and Walkerton. 
Once the characteristics of this species are recog- 
nized, the number of identifications increase. 
Finally, it should be recorded that Eastern Tow- 
hees, Field Sparrows and White-crowned Spar- 
rows apparently found the open winter to their 
liking in the southern part of this region. A flock 
of 8 White-crowned Sparrows was seen at Ron- 
deau Park, Dec. 30 (D. Arnott and H. B. Wres- 
sell). Field Sparrows were reported at London 
(2), St. Thomas (10) and Point Pelee (24). And 
Eastern Towhees wintered at Rochester (1), Buf- 
falo (2), St. Thomas (3), Toronto (4), and Blen- 
heim (7). The Buffalo birds were the first ever 
recorded on their Christmas Count.—JamMes L. 
BaILLiE, Royal Ontario Museum of Zoology, To- 
ronto, Ontario. 


APPALACHIAN REGION.—The winter of 1950- 
51 was a topsy-turvy one in the Appalachian Re- 
gion. Despite remarkably heavy snows, cold of 
long duration, and little open 
weather, an unusual number of 
species wintered north of their 
normal ranges. Conversely, 
there were fewer than usual re- 
ports of northern finches and 
other boreal birds. 

Severe winter began with the 
blizzard of late November, and 
continued throughout the pe- 
riod. There was some open 
weather in February, and early 
March was warm in the south- 
ern portion of the region. At 
Morgantown, however, there 
were only two really warm days 
in March, and spring develop- 
ments in the plant kingdom are 
about ten days late. At Pittsburgh, an all-time rec- 
ord for snowfall was set, with something over 
seventy-nine inches having fallen. 

iIn disregard of unfavorable weather, early 
spring migrants generally arrived on schedule, or 
ahead of it. So many birds (robins, bluebirds, tow- 
hees, Carolina and Bewick’s Wrens, meadowlarks, 
Pine Warblers, and White-throated Sparrows are 
examples) have wintered that it has been difficult 
to determine when migration actually began. In 
the case of waterfowl, also, migration has been 
easier to detect through the build-up of popula- 
tions than through the appearance of new species. 

The influence exerted by large and small arti- 
ficial water impoundments in the unglaciated Ap- 
palachian Region is steadily becoming more ap- 
parent. This region is largely devoid of natural 
lakes, but from the Allegheny River and its tribu- 
taries in the north to the Tennessee Valley area in 
the south, an extensive (and rather strategically 
placed), series of flood control and power dams 
has been constructed. Coupled with this has been 
the construction of many farm ponds, over two 
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thousand of them in West Virginia alone. Still a 
third factor in the picture is the increasing number 
of beaver dams throughout the mountains. All this 
adds up to more waterfowl—in winter, in migra- 
tion, and during the nesting season. 

Loons through Herons—Common Loons dis- 
appeared from the region during December, and 
have not reappeared in any numbers as this is 
written. No Red-throated Loons have been re- 
ported, nor (in contrast to other recent springs) 
has the Red-necked Grebe been noted. Horned 
Grebe records include one at State College, Pa., on 
Dec. 29 (Wm. S. Clarke, Jr.); 6 on March 4 at 
Elizabethton, Tenn. (Lee R. Herndon); and 1 on 
Feb. 20 near Abingdon, Va. (Stephen M. Russell). 
Vincent McLaughlin reports one “sooty and beat- 
up” Pied-billed Grebe wintering in northeastern 
Ohio. Great Blue Herons were present in small 
numbers in northern Ohio and the upper Ohio 
Valley. J. C. Howell found them more common 
than usual in the Knoxville, Tenn., neighborhood. 

Waterfowl—Canada Geese wintered in small 
numbers from northern Ohio to Tennessee. A flock 
of thirty-four birds at Bluestone Reservoir, W. Va. 
(C. O. Handley) on Jan. 10 was unusual, as were 
individuals seen by Howell near Knoxville, Tenn. 
Six Snow Geese spent December on a farm pond 
near French Creek, W. Va., and a Blue Goose 
was present through most of December at a small 
pond near Wheeling, W. Va. (William Wylie). 
McLaughlin reported a heavy flight arriving in 
northeastern Ohio on March 10. 

The newly constructed South Holston Reservoir, 
on the Virginia-Tennessee border, attracted four- 
teen species of ducks in February and March, ac- 
cording to Russell. Eight species of ducks win- 
tering at a pond near State College, Pa. (Clarke), 
were unusual. On Jan. 10-11, Handley and others 
made an airplane duck census over portions of 
Bluestone Reservoir, the Great Kanawha River, 
and the Ohio River, in West Virginia. They count- 
ed over 12,000 ducks on the two days, a high 
population for West Virginia. Howell reports un- 
usual numbers of diving ducks in the Knoxville 
neighborhood. McLaughlin counted over 400 Am. 
Mergansers in loose flocks on Meander Lake, 
Ohio. 

Two Tennessee records of Old-squaws are note- 
worthy. Herndon reported one present at Wilbur 
Lake, near Elizabethton, through February and 
March. This is the first record for the area. One 
was noted by Russell on the Tennessee side of the 
Holston Reservoir on Feb. 11. Seven Canvas- 
backs, a local rarity, were found by Howell at 
Knoxville on Feb. 11. In March some 200 Gad- 
walls, the largest flock ever noted in the area, ap- 
peared in northern Ohio (McLaughlin). 


Hawks.—No Goshawks were reported in the 
Appalachian Region during the winter. Edeburn 
recorded the killing of a Cooper’s Hawk by a 
flock of Blue Jays near Huntington, W. Va., on 
March 22. A Golden Eagle was killed near Lock 
Haven, Clinton Co., Pa., in January (Clarke), 
and W. R. Degarmo reports that birds of this 
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species have appeared recently at Cranberry 
Glades, W. Va. A Pigeon Hawk was noted along 
the Mahoning River, Ohio, on March 21 (Mc- 
Laughlin). 

Gallinaceous Birds, Rails—tIn spite of heavy 
snows, Bob-whites and wild Turkeys seem to have 
wintered well. Grouse are approaching the peak 
of abundance of their cycle in the Appalachian 
Region. A Virginia Rail, unable to fly, was found 
by Farris, near Youngstown, Ohio, on Dec. 2. He 
took it home, filled pans with muddy water, and 
scattered hamburger and fish over the surface of 
the mud. The rail responded nobly, living through 
January. A Sora, reported by Russell from south- 
western Virginia, was seen on Jan. 30. This is the 
first local winter record for the species. 

Shorebirds, Gulls and Terns. — Woodcocks 
reached the West Virginia mountains (Tucker 
Co.) on Feb. 28 (DeGarmo), and were singing on 
March 6. Wilson’s Snipe were noted throughout 
the winter at many points. Four near Lexington, 
Va. (J. J. Murray) on Dec. 27 were unusual. A. J. 
Meyerriecks saw 3 Greater Yellow-legs near 
Knoxville on March 14, an unusually early date. 
A Herring Gull, seen on Feb. 1 by Joshua Womel- 
dorf near Lexington, Va., and reported by Mur- 
ray, is the first record for the species from Rock- 
bridge County. McLaughlin tells of a very heavy 
flight of Herring and Ring-billed Gulls, running 
into the thousands of birds, along the Mahoning 
River and on the lakes of northeastern Ohio. This 
flight began about Feb. 10. Both these species were 
unusually common in West Virginia during Feb- 
ruary and March. In addition to Handley’s Nov. 
29 record of a Caspian Tern near Charleston, 
W. Va. (reported in an earlier issue), DeGarmo 
saw 2 of these birds near the same locality on 
Nov. 30, and a single individual at Wellsburg, 
W. Va., on March 24. 

Doves through Woodpeckers.—Mourning Doves 
were unusually scarce in the Morgantown neigh- 
borhood during winter. Southward, they were re- 
corded in usual numbers. Two Snowy Owls were 
seen, and one of them trapped, in December near 
Scandia, Pa. (Harris E. Johnson). Short-eared 
Owls, common near State College, Pa., during the 
previous winter, were reported only twice during 
the winter of 1950-51 (Clarke). Flickers in 
greater than usual numbers wintered in northern 
West Virginia. Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers were 
also more common than usual. 

Flycatchers through Chickadees.—At Elizabeth- 
ton, Tenn., no Eastern Phoebes were recorded 
during the winter months, the first time they have 
been absent. A few were present in the Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., area (Edeburn). They reached central 
W. Virginia on March 2. Fred Behrend reported 
3 Northern Horned Larks on Jan. 1 on Grassy 
Bald, Tenn., at an elevation of 6200 feet. De- 
Garmo and Hans Uhlig have been investigating a 
Raven roost in Tucker County, W. Va. On the 
evening of Jan. 20, they estimated that 200 birds 
roosted in an area of beech woods on Beaver 
Creek, about 6 miles from Davis. This is the first 
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extensive Raven roost that has been reported in 
West Virginia. Black-capped Chickadees were 
found by Behrend at elevations up to 5000 feet 
during the winter in the mountains of northwestern 
North Carolina. 

Nuthatches, Wrens, Mimics.—Red-breasted Nut- 
hatches were notably scarce throughout the region. 
Bewick’s Wrens spent December and January at 
Mt. Lookout, W. Va. (W. C. Legg); then they 
disappeared until March 5. The first singing male 
was noted at Morgantown on March 18, an un- 
usually early date. Noteworthy has been the pres- 
ence all winter of a pair of Carolina Wrens at 
State College, Pa. (Clarke). There were more 
than the usual number of reports of Catbirds 
and Brown Thrashers during the winter. 

Thrushes, Kinglets, Shrikes——Practically every 
observer throughout the region spoke of the ex- 
traordinary abundance of Am. Robins which win- 
tered. This may have been due to the heavy crops 
of wild grapes, dogwood berries, and other fruits. 
In Nicholas County, W. Va., there were thousands 
of Am. Robins during January. DeGarmo found 
them near the summits of the highest West Vir- 
ginia mountains, and they were present in north- 
ern Pennsylvania. Hermit Thrushes and Ruby- 
crowned Kinglets were both unusually common 
and well-distributed. A Loggerhead (presumably 
Migrant) Shrike at Davis, W. Va., on Jan. 12 was 
noteworthy. 

Warblers—A Magnolia Warbler which appeared 
in Elizabethton, Tenn., on March 10 is extraor- 
dinarily early (Herndon). The earliest previous 
arrival date for this species was April 26. There 
were several reports of wintering Pine Warblers. 
Myrtle Warblers were much more common than 
usual. At Huntington, W. Va., the Christmas Bird 
Count showed 78 individuals. At Morgantown, 
where the species is uncommon in winter, Marion 
Hundley found them throughout the season. Louis- 
iana Water-thrushes arrived at Knoxville on 
March 18 (Howell). 

Orioles and Blackbirds ——The winter’s outstand- 
ing bird in Virginia was a bright male Baltimore 
Oriole which appeared in the Lexington region on 
Dec. 20, and remained through February (Mur- 
ray). It was seen by many bird students, and reg- 
ularly visited local feeding stations. Two Rusty 
Blackbirds near Lexington on Dec. 27 were un- 
usual, as was a flock of 75 Purple Grackles win- 
tering in the neighborhood. 

Another record of great local interest is that of 
Brewer’s Blackbird, seen by Herndon at Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn., on March 13-14. The bird was 
carefully examined through binoculars. 


Finches and Sparrows—The only Evening 
Grosbeaks reported were single birds on the Cum- 
berland and Catoctin Mountain, Md., Christmas 
Counts. Purple Finches and Pine Siskins were lo- 
cally distributed, but not nearly so abundant as 
during some winters. Red Crossbills (a flock of 
18) were seen by Herbert Houston on Nov. 18, near 
State College, Pa. Johnson reports that both Red 
and White-winged Crossbills were present in num- 
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bers in the hemlock forests of Allegheny State 
Park, southern New York. At Portsmouth, Ohio, 
a Redpoll appeared at the feeding shelf of George 
R. Barry on Feb. 2. On the following day it was 
photographed by Conrad Roth. There are very 
few records for this species from southeastern 
Ohio. 

Towhees were present northward in much larger 
than usual numbers. Savannah Sparrows arrived at 
unusually early dates. Tree Sparrows were abnor- 
mally scarce in northern Ohio and northern West 
Virginia, but they were unusually common in 
western Virginia and in Tennessee. At Elizabeth- 
ton the birds were seen on Dec. 24 and Dec. 31, 
the first records of this species from that locality. 
Field Sparrows were fairly common in the Mor- 
gantown neighborhood. White-throated Sparrows 
wintered as far north as State College, Pa., and 
were present in fair numbers at Morgantown. Both 
occurrences are unusual. There were scattered win- 
ter records of Swamp  Sparrows.—MAuvuRICE 
Brooks, Division of Forestry, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown. 


WESTERN GREAT LAKES REGION.—The 
winter season was marked by an excessive amount 
of snow, particularly in the western and northern 
parts of the re- 
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Bureau reported 
the greatest depth of snow there at any one time 
during December, during January and February 
was 9 inches. In Minnesota the “year of the big 
snow” was considered to be 1916-1917, when 84.9 
inches of snow fell. This winter a record fall of 
86.9 inches was reported by the Minneapolis 
Weather Bureau. Temperatures fluctuated greatly, 
and during the latter part of February the entire 
region experienced unseasonably mild weather, 
which brought early migrants into some areas. 
March brought more snow and cold. For Minne- 
sota this was the second coldest March on record. 
Yet with all the severe weather there were few 
northern visitors. And many summer residents 
which remained, specifically Mourning Doves, 
Am. Robbins and Am. Goldfinches. 


Waterfowl—The mid-winter waterfowl census 
in Wisconsin showed a _ depleted population 
throughout the state. The mild weather during late 
February brought Canada and Blue Geese north- 
ward; they were noted at Milwaukee on Feb. 24 
(Dixie Larkin). Waterfowl were reported remain- 
ing throughout the winter at the Gull Lake area, 
Mich., where about 1000 Canada Geese, 100 each 


of Mallards and Black Ducks and a scattering of 
other ducks including the 3 mergansers were ob- 
served (Gladys Hall, Miles Pirnie and H. L. 
Bates). Gadwalls, Canvas-backs, Greater and 
Lesser Scaup, Am. Golden-eyes, Buffle-heads, Old- 
squaws and the 3 mergansers occupied an expanse 
of Muskegon Lake, Mich., kept open by boat 
traffic (George Wickstrom). A Surf Scoter was 
seen on the same lake on Dec. 30 (Wickstrom). 
Gadwalls, Old-squaws and mergansers also win- 
tered in the Detroit River (Detroit Audubon So- 
ciety). At Rochester, Minn., fewer Canada Geese 
wintered this year than last (William Longley). 

Hawks.—tThere were the usual scattered reports 
of hawks and eagles. A Turkey Vulture remained 
on the river near Kalamazoo, Mich., all winter 
(Hall, W. Freeburger, Bates and C. Lilly). Seven 
Goshawks were seen near St. Paul, Minn., on Dec. 
29 (St. Paul Aud. Soc.). 

Gallinaceous Birds—The Hungarian Partridge, 
which has been increasing its range in Wisconsin, 
caused some excitement by appearing along the 
Lake Michigan shores, even in the cities, in large 
numbers, but experienced a heavy starvation mor- 
tality in late winter (Wis. Cons. Dept.). Pheasants 
and Bob-whites were numerous in the vicinity of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Feb. 19 (Hall). An Am. Wood- 
cock, hit by a car, was reported from Kalamazoo, 
Mich., on Feb. 28 (James Fluegel). In Wisconsin 
they were noted in migration as early as March 14 
in Polk Co. (N. R. Stone). Wilson’s Snipe were 
reported wintering in a wet area near St. Paul, 
Minn. (A. C. Rosenwinkel), and Wisconsin had 
a scattering of wintering snipe, the farthest north 
report being Sheboygan Co. (A. C. Schwengel). 

Gulls and Aicids.—Several Glaucous Gulls were 
reported on Lake Superior near Duluth, Minn. 
(P. B. Hofslund), and in Michigan one was seen 
on Dec. 9 and one on Dec. 30 at Essexville, Bay 
Co. (Eugene Kenaga). Two Franklin’s Gulls were 
seen at Milwaukee, Wis., on Dec. 30 (Helmuth 
Mueller, et al.). This is believed to be the first 
winter record of this bird in Wisconsin. Great 
Black-backed Gulls, normally found much farther 
east, were seen in the Detroit River, near Detroit, 
Mich., where 7 were reported on Feb. 9 (Rey- 
nolds); 4 on Feb. 10 (Mathilde Henkel, Kelley); 
and 2 on Feb. 11 (Harriet Woolfenden, O'Reilly). 
A young female Iceland Gull, a wanderer from 
north and east, was collected near Duluth on Feb. 
25 (Joel Bronoel, P. B. Hofslund and H. Putnam). 
The second Briinnich’s Murre this season for 
Michigan was found dead at Algonac, on Feb. 26. 
The specimen is in the Museum of Zoology at the 
University of Michigan. 


Doves.—Doves wintered in unusual numbers 
throughout the region. In Detroit and vicinity 
there were larger numbers wintering than in any 
previous winter since 1945, when observations be- 
gan (Detroit Aud. Soc.). They wintered in good 
numbers near Battle Creek, Mich. (Walkinshaw). 
In Wisconsin large flocks were reported from Ma- 
zomanie (Louis Fritz), Waukesha (C. E. Nelson) 
and Waterloo (Wis. Cons. Dept.), and smaller 
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groups were noted at 10 other places, the farthest 
north being in Dunn Co. (Helmer Mattison) and 
Waushara Co. (Gus Arndt). 

Owls.—A Horned Owl’s nest containing 3 eggs 
was found near Northfield, Minn., on Feb. 24 
and on March 21 these eggs were hatched (Orwin 
Rustad). In spite of severe weather, observers re- 
ported only scattered records of Snowy Owls, but 
there were unusual reports of other northern owls. 
In northeastern Minnesota the rarely seen Great 
Gray Owl was observed near Duluth (P. B. 
Hofslund) and near Schroeder on Feb. 11 (Amy 
Chambers). At Ely, St. Louis Co., Minn., Great 
Gray Owls were considered “common—lI have 
never seen them before” (Milton Stenlund). Nega- 
tive reports were received from Mud Lake Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge at Holt, Minn. (Mangus) 
almost due west, and from Seney National Wild- 
life Refuge at Germfask, Mich. (C. H. Henry) al- 
most due east. An Am. Hawk Owl was seen on 
Feb. 24 and a Richardson’s Owl on Dec. 3 at Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (Mrs. F. L. Larkin, et al.). 

Flickers —wWintering Yellow-shafted Flickers 
were reported from Detroit, Mich. (Detroit Aud. 
Soc.); from 8 areas in Wisconsin, the farthest 
north being at Balsam Lake, Polk Co. (H. H. 
Nordhagen); and from Minnesota as far north as 
Duluth (Hofslund, ef al.). 

Perching Birds—A_ paradoxical situation ex- 
isted in this group. Although the winter was severe, 
many (both species and individuals) summer resi- 
dents remained, while influxes of winter visitors 
were lacking. The latter was so noticeable that 
it was often negatively reported. 

Larks, Crows, Mockingbirds—tThe first pro- 
nounced movement of Horned Larks in southern 
Minnesota was noted at Kasson, Dodge Co., on 
Feb. 12 (Longley) and in northern Minnesota at 
Holt on Feb. 15 (Mangus). A group of 250 to 
300 was seen in 3° F. weather on Feb. 10 near 
Kalamazoo, Mich. (Hall). Three white Am. 
Crows, in company with 2 black ones, were first 
observed on Nov. 5 at Dearborn, Mich. (Robert 
E. Mara), and have been noted in December and 
January. An unusual winter record was a Mock- 
ingbird seen at Bloomfield Hills, Oakland Co., 
Mich., on Dec. 30 (O'Reilly). 


Robins.—Of outstanding interest this season was 
the large number of wintering Am. Robins. At De- 
troit, Mich., they wintered in larger numbers than 
any year since 1945 (K. H. Sanderson and De- 
troit Aud. Soc.). A flock of 100 seen at Battle 
Creek, Mich., on Jan. 25 remained for some time, 
and a flock of 128 was seen at Baker Sanctuary 
on Jan. 28 (Walkinshaw); on Feb. 13 a flock of 16 
was noted at the same place (A Staebler, Ralph 
Morrell and Walkinshaw). “More robins than 
usual” remained at Kalamazoo (Hall). They re- 
mained all winter at Midland, Mich. (Kenaga). 
In the area north of Duluth, Minn., along the 
shores of Lake Superior, they were seen by many 
people during the winter. In this area “a few hun- 
dred” were reported wintering in the sheltered 
valley near the mouth of the Cascade River, Lake 
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Co., Minn., and about 50 at the French River. 
Ben Gustafson wrote, “We believe that other 
streams in addition to the French and Cascade 
have similar flocks of robins this winter.” In 
northwestern Minnesota at Red Lake Falls, Red 
Lake Co., several winter flocks were reported 
(O. L. Bolstad) and at Mud Lake National Refuge 
at Holt, Minn., “unusual numbers” wintered 
(Mangus). A flock of 62 was reported from 
Winona in southeastern Minnesota (Brother Vin- 
cent). In Wisconsin hundreds remained in La- 
Crosse and Onalaska, where there was an excellent 
hackberry crop. Sixty-six were counted during the 
Christmas Bird Count on Dec. 30 at Milwaukee, 
Wis. (Mrs. F. L. Larkin, et al.). Several report- 
ers mentioned an excellent crop of Mountain Ash, 
Hackberry and Buckthorn. Many reasons have 
been postulated for these birds remaining in the 
area throughout the winter. Did the late spring of 
last year retard nesting to the point that some 
birds were not ready to migrate? Was the excellent 
crop of berries an important factor? O. A. Stevens 
of Fargo, N. D., who has had wide experience in 
bird banding wrote, “My experience in trapping 
and otherwise gives practically no support to the 
suggestion often made that birds are detained by 
an abundance of food.” Walkinshaw wrote, “My 
idea is that the birds were caught with bad weather 
suddenly last fall and stayed where they were 
caught. . . . Last Nov. 11, the day the weather 
turned so suddenly cold, I saw over 500 robins 
migrating while driving along a couple miles of 
highway. Of course, this is just a theory. Perhaps 
they would not have stayed if they had not found 
food.” 

Waxwings.—-The presence of Cedar Waxwings 
but absence of Bohemian Waxwings was another 
unusual situation. In Wisconsin reports of Cedar 
Waxwings were widespread but there was not a 
single authentic record of a Bohemian Waxwing. 
A flock of Cedar Waxwings was reported north 
of Duluth, Minn., on Jan. 14 (Evelyn Putnam) 
and a flock of about 50 near St. Paul, Minn., on 
Feb. 23 (Mrs. H. D. Klein). 


Finches —Two Cardinals were seen as far north 
as Schroeder, Lake Co., Minn., on Feb. 12 (Amy 
Chambers and Mpls. Bird Club). Several observ- 
ers remarked concerning the scarcity or complete 
absence of Evening and Pine Grosbeaks. Not a 
single Evening Grosbeak had been reported from 
southern Michigan at the time of this report 
(Wickstrom). At Seney National Wildlife Refuge 
in northern Michigan, “a few Pine and Evening 
Grosbeaks” were seen (C. J. Henry). Similar re- 
ports were received from northern Minnesota. 
For Wisconsin there were 5 reports of Evening 
Grosbeaks and one report of two Pine Grosbeaks. 
Although some crossbills were observed in Minn>- 
sota and Wisconsin, it was evidently a good cross- 
bill year in Michigan. At Muskegon State Park, 
Mich., Red Crossbills were seen as early as Dec. 
17, and were still there on March 17 (Wickstrom). 
At the Kellogg Bird Sanctuary, Kalamazoo Co., 
Mich., where this was considered a “good Red 
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Crossbill year” (Hall), they were first noticed in 
early January and were still present in late March. 
Red Crossbills and Redpolls were abundant, but 
White-winged Crossbills were seen only once near 
Germfask, Mich. (Henry). Near Midland, Mich., 
Red Crossbills were seen on Dec. 23 and 24; and 
at Lewiston, Mich., 12 White-winged Crossbills 
were seen on Dec. 24.—HarveEY L. GUNDERSON, 
Minnesota Museum of Natural History, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


MIDDLEWESTERN PRAIRIE REGION.—It 
was not the coldest winter on record but it was 
certainly one of the most severe, through a com- 
bination of low 
temperatures 
and exception- 
ally heavy 
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Yet from the standpoint of birdlife, there were 
some compensating factors. The wet fall and early 
snows caused much corn and soybeans to remain 
in the fields unharvested, and the crop of wild 
berries was far in excess of the needs of the win- 
tering birds. Hackberries and wild grapes were 
still abundant in the woods at the winter’s end. 

The most important weather event, judged from 
its effect on birds of the winter, was the Thanks- 
giving blizzard. After it, birds of almost every 
kind became scarce. Christmas Counts were down 
everywhere, in numbers and species. 

Horned Grebe.—Horned Grebes were unusually 
common on the Great Lakes in early winter. They 
were seen regularly at Chicago, flocks of 50 to 60 
were seen repeatedly at Cleveland, and hundreds 
were in the vicinity of Put-in-Bay in Lake Erie 
until the big storm. Many undoubtedly migrated, 
but Milton Trautman counted 11 dead along one 
mile of Lake Erie shore. 

Geese and Ducks——Canada Geese wintered in 
about the same numbers as last year in southern 
Illinois: 20,000 at Crab Orchard Lake and 50,000 
at Horseshoe Lake. Greatest rarity among the 
ducks was an adult female Harlequin Duck found 
on March 13 at Chicago by Henderson and seen 
by many other people in the following week. This 
extremely rare species was seen in late winter a 
year ago, also in Chicago. 

Black Vulture—The range of the Black Vul- 
ture barely extends into southern Indiana and 
Ohio, but finding 5 of these birds at Hovey Lake 
in southeastern Indiana on Dec. 27 was an event 
(James Cope). Two Black Vultures near Louden- 
ville in north-central Ohio on April 9 constitute 
a new northern record for the species in the state 
(Wagner). 





Hawks.—Wintering buteos were scarce, and it is 
perhaps significant that mammalogists trapping in 
southern Illinois found small rodents scarce too. 
Probably deep snows also added to the hunting 
difficulties of these birds. 

Gulls—As usual a few Glaucous Gulls were 
seen at Chicago and Cleveland, but one on the 
Alton Dam near St. Louis on Dec. 20 was a 
rarity in that area (Comfort and van Benthuy- 
sen). Great Black-backed Gulls were less numer- 
ous than usual on Lake Erie, although a maximum 
count of 15 was made at Cleveland on Feb. 14. 
On Lake Michigan the Black-backed is a real 
rarity, but one was found at Waukegan, IIl., on 
Jan. 1 (Karl Bartel and others), and another at 
Chicago on Jan. 6 (Campbell). One of the finest 
places to see gulls in this region in winter is in 
the Calumet-Wolf Lake district southeast of Chi- 
cago; here 10,000 or more Herring Gulls could 
be found this past January. 

Snowy Owl.—The small flight of Snowy Owls 
noted in the fall did not develop further. It was 
only a fraction of the flight of the previous year. 
One or two were still to be found in March at 
several locations from Chicago to Cleveland. The 
most unusual report was one from Owensboro, 
Ky. (Powell, fide Harvey Lovell). 

Woodpeckers.—A Red-shafted Flicker on Jan. 
6 at St. Louis was a rare visitor from the West 
(Van Benthuysen). One of the thrilling events of 
our time is the return of the Pileated Woodpecker 
to the areas from which it was thought gone 
forever. They are reported definitely on the in- 
crease at Quincy, Ill. (T. E. Musselman). The 
first one in 50 years was found at Richmond, Ind., 
on March 5 (Cope). 

Nuthatches, Wrens.—Red-breasted Nuthatches 
remained rare or completely missing throughout 
the winter, in contrast to their abundance a year 
ago. The one resident bird reported hurt by the 
severe winter was the Carolina Wren, which may 
have been reduced by as much as three-fourths in 
Kentucky where it is numerous. Yet the few Caro- 
lina Wrens in northern Ohio seem to have win- 
tered with normal success. Out-of-season wrens 
on Christmas Counts were Bewick’s Wrens at Buck- 
eye Lake, Ohio, on Dec. 24 (A. H. Claugus) and 
near Richmond, Ind., on Dec. 28 (Cope). 


Mimic Thrushes.—The usual sprinkling of these 
birds lasted until January or in a few cases later. 
Mockingbirds were seen at Quincy, Columbus, and 
Toledo. And Brown Thrashers were reported from 
Carbondale, IIl., Bloomington, Ind., and Cleveland. 

Thrushes—The most interesting phenomenon of 
the winter was the great flight of Am. Robins. In 
most areas the Christmas Counts showed the 
usual stray birds, but by mid-January great flocks 
began to appear. Reports from southern Indiana 
tell of “thousands;” more than 300 were seen in 
a flock at Peoria, Ill., on Jan. 31 (Chell); and in 
Cleveland, where individual flocks numbered up 
to 800 birds, a survey revealed that the total num- 
ber in the area might be as high as 25,000 (Arthur 
Williams). 
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The outstanding accidental of the season was a 
female Varied Thrush discovered in a crab apple 
tree at Evanston, Ill., by Zusi. During the next 
two weeks it was viewed by most of the interested 
observers of the Chicago area. 

Meadowlarks.—In spite of the snow-covered 
fields—or perhaps because of them—Eastern 
Meadowlarks seemed more numerous than usual 
from Iowa to Ohio. 

Finches and Sparrows.—An Indigo Bunting was 
found on the Christmas Count at Pere Marquette 
Park near St. Louis (Link and Bremser). Evening 
Grosbeaks were reported only from Peoria (Luthy) 
and from Cleveland on Dec. 30 (King, fide Wil- 
liams). But the much rarer Pine Grosbeaks were 
seen repeatedly in Chicago during the winter, and 
9 were found at Jasper-Pulaski Refuge in Indiana 
on Dec. 30 (Cope). Pine Siskins are not uncom- 
mon in the northern part of this region, but were 
rarities at Indianapolis (Val Nolan), Cincinnati 
(Austing), and Louisville (Burt Monroe). 

The Red Crossbills mentioned in the fall report 
remained common in the Chicago area and a few 
strayed south to Quincy and St. Louis, but, except 
for a flock of 13 at Indianapolis, there was no 
movement to the east. White-winged Crossbills 
were seen at Toledo on Feb. 8 (Schaefer, fide 
Mayfield) and at Cleveland on Feb. 10 (Mannix 
and Perner, fide Williams). A Henslow’s Sparrow 
was found at Murphysboro in southern Illinois on 
Dec. 25 (Hardy and Stewart). Lapland Longspurs, 
although fairly common in northern Ohio, are rare 
southward; a flock at Louisville constituted the 
second modern record (Monroe), a single bird in 
southern Illinois on Dec. 8 was the first for that 
area (Lee Bush), and a flock at Bloomington, Ind., 
on Nov. 22 was only a little less rare (Nolan) .— 
HAROLD MAYFIELD, 2557 Portsmouth Ave., To- 
ledo 13, Ohio. 


CENTRAL SOUTHERN REGION.—The pattern 
of mild winters that has prevailed along the cen- 
tral Gulf coast since these reports were inaug- 
urated in 1948 
was transiently 
shattered this 
| year by one of 
the major cold 
waves of recent 
memory. It 
came storming 
into Western 
Tennessee in 
.| late January, at- 

tended by sleet, 
snow, and temperatures of as low as -11°. Reach- 
ing north Louisiana on Jan. 29, it spent four days 
edging slowly southward, leaving the look of north- 
ern winter in its wake. Snow fell and remained as 
a white frosting over the hard earth. Ponds froze. 
Limbs fell from large trees under the weight of ac- 
cumulating ice. Orange trees, oleander, and other 
semi-tropical vegetation wilted and died. And fi- 
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nally the very Gulf Coast found itself caught in 
two days of freezing rain and one of snow. By 
Feb. 4, the cold spell had broken, but the com- 
bination of low temperatures and high precipita- 
tion had taken heavy toll of the birdlife, heavier 
perhaps than the more extended freeze of 1940. 
Small birds perished in numbers, and many of 
those that survived lost their tails by having them 
sleeted fast. Near Rosedale, Miss., M. G. Vaiden 
counted about 200 dead Starlings, 23 dead White- 
throated Sparrows, and 50 tailless Mourning 
Doves. J. D. Newsom, speaking for game manage- 
ment personnel working in Louisiana, estimated 
a 25% mortality among the last-named species. 
And a similar mortality was reported among 
Woodcock. Ground-feeding species virtually de- 
serted the yards and parks around Memphis, Tenn.; 
but there were indications of an influx of weather 
migrants farther south. Flocks of Purple Finches 
flooded into the city of Baton Rouge after a four- 
year absence, and Lapland Longspurs appeared in 
the surrounding area for the second time on rec- 
ord. Paradoxically, in spite of the great cold wave, 
temperature means for January and February in 
southern Louisiana were again above normal. 

Unusually fine coverage on the Christmas Bird 
Count in Louisiana combined with the weather to 
make the winter a memorable one. The previous 
record of 110 species was exceeded by a list of 
113 in the St. Francisville area and smashed by a 
list of 143 in the Cameron—Sabine Refuge area. 
During the winter, no less than three species were 
discovered in the state for the first time; and in 
general there were so many noteworthy occur- 
rences throughout the Central Southern Region 
that there is not space to do them justice in the 
accounts that follow. 

Grebes and Herons.—One would not expect 
Horned Grebes wintering on coastal bays at Pen- 
sacola to be affected by cold weather, but the 
species was abundant there until the freeze of early 
February and rare thereafter, disappearing alto- 
gether on March 11 (F. M. Weston). Am. Egrets 
were present in numbers at Baton Rouge (24 on 
City Park Lake seen regularly by several observ- 
ers) until the freeze, when the majority departed. 
At Shreveport, 1 to 4 were seen repeatedly 
throughout January and February (H. H. Jeter); 
at Calion Lake, Ark., a single bird was noted on 
Jan. 20 (A. J. Hoiberg); and at Legion Lake, 
Miss., 3 others lingered until the day of the cold 
wave and reappeared briefly after the freeze 
(M. G. Vaiden). A Louisiana Heron at Pensacola 
on Feb. 4 constitutes one of the very few winter 
occurrences during Weston’s 35 years there. AI- 
though one of the most abundant breeding herons 
on the Louisiana coast, this species is not common 
at Pensacola at any season. An estimated 200 
White Ibises passed through Pensacola on March 
18 (Weston), and large numbers were seen two 
days earlier just west of Pearl River, La. (H. B. 
Chase). 

Waterfowl.—In the spring of 1950, thousands 
of Blue Geese poured over Rosedale, Miss., in 
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early February, and hundreds stopped to feed on 
the cocoa grass sprouting on the levee. This year 
there were no reports of a northward movement 
until the night of March 8 when hordes of these 
geese passed over Shreveport (Jeter), although 6 
flocks of what were assumed to be Canada Geese 
had been heard honking in the fog and clouds 
over Rosedale on the night of March 6 (Vaiden). 
The departure of the Snow and Blue Geese from 
their wintering grounds on the Gulf Coast fol- 
lowed several days of mild weather and coin- 
cided with a flow of the air mass northeastward 
along their route; but in the vicinity of Shreveport 
this flight was destined to run head-on into a cold- 
front moving down the Mississippi Valley in its 
path. Apparently this did not materially deter the 
migration, for there were no reports of either 
species alighting along their route until past the 
middle of the month—17 Blue Geese and 1 Snow 
Goose in an alfalfa field at Rosedale on March 17, 
and 130 Blues and 7 Snows at a cornfield between 
Rosedale and Gunnison, Miss., on March 19 
(Vaiden); 4 Blues and 1 Snow on a weed bed 
at Calion Lake, Ark., March 19 (Hoiberg). Both 
species were still present on March 17 at the 
Wheeler Wildlife Refuge, in northern Alabama 
(Mr. and Mrs. West; D. Hulse), where they win- 
tered this year for the first time. Previously they 
occurred at this inland locality as fall migrants 
only. A concentration of 2100 Gadwall was found 
on Mobile Bay, Ala., near the causeway, on Jan. 
12 (Chandler Robbins). A Cinnamon Teal shot 
on Dec. 4 by a hunter (B. Dickson, Jr.) near Cur- 
tis, La., represents one of the few state records 
with definite data. Although Howell’s “Florida 
Bird Life” lists the Buffle-head as an “uncommon 
winter resident” a flock of 26 was seen each day 
at about 3 p.m. coming into Santa Rosa Sound, 
near Ft. Walton, March 23-25 (R. Feingold), and 
39 were noted at East Bay, near Pensacola, on 
Jan. 11 (Robbins). Old-squaws were reported at 
3 inland localities as follows: 1 on the Watuga 
River, near Elizabethton, Tenn., present most of 
the winter (Adele West and Broleys); 3 females 
on Gunterville Lake, south of Scottsboro, Ala., 
on Feb. 3 (Mrs. West); a duck shot on Reelfoot 
Lake, Tenn., on Dec. 16 (G. Schloss) and per- 
fectly described to Coffey, who considers it a 
valid record of this species. The White-winged 
Scoter, which is probably not uncommon offshore 
in the Gulf but which seldom is recorded, came 
close enough to permit the identification of 2 in- 
dividuals at Cameron Beach, La., on Dec. 23 
(J. Chapin). 

Hawks, Rails —A Swallow-tailed Kite appeared 
at Molino, Fla., on March 28 (Mrs. J. F. Wer- 
nicke), and a Rough-legged Hawk at the Wheeler 
Refuge in Alabama on Feb. 3 (D. C. Hulse). 
Aside from a freakish February record last year, 
the Broad-winged Hawk was earlier than ever 
before in Louisiana when J. H. Bruns saw it at 
Baines on March 16 and 18. Two Golden Eagles, 
supposedly rare in Louisiana, were caught in traps 
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are now in the LSUMZ. An unusual concentration 
of 9 perched Bald Eagles occurred on the White 
River Refuge in Arkansas on Jan. 11 (P. J. Van 
Huizen), and another Golden Eagle was seen at 
Grand Prairie, Ark., on Feb. 18 by Brooke Mean- 
ley, who also secured what may be the first Ar- 
kansas record for the Prairie Faleon—a single bird 
at Hazen on Feb. 9. A Sora found dead far from 
any marsh on March 25 (Weston) may indicate 
the commencement of spring flight. 

Shorebirds and Terns.—A nest of the Wood- 
cock, containing 2 eggs, was discovered at Abita 
Springs, La., on the unprecedented early date of 
Jan. 19 by James Plummer and son. The female 
was shot before it was realized that she was nest- 
ing, and the eggs were turned over to Arthur Van 
Pelt, who deposited them in the Louisiana Wild- 
life Museum at New Orleans. E. R. Smith reports 
two other instances of Woodcock being killed with 
fully formed eggs ready for shell in this same 
vicinity during the first week of January 1951. 
Apparently, therefore, nesting was well under way 
when the big cold wave at the end of the month 
drove the bulk of the Woodcock population out 
of North Louisiana and concentrated it in the 
coastal belt, where the species is ordinarily rare 
or absent. In the area around Intracoastal City, 
Esther, and Cow Island, the influx was so tremen- 
dous, that J. Lynch was able to flush an average 
of 4 birds per minute, working with a dog. There 
was little evidence of birds dying from starvation 
or exposure, but J. J. Lynch believes that great 
numbers of them fell prey to illegal hunting. The 
Ring-necked Plover is not uncommon on the 
coast of Louisiana in winter, but farther east at 
Pensacola Weston regards it as rare or accidental 
except in migration and was, therefore, surprised 
to find single individuals on Dec. 24 and 31, and 
on Feb. 2. During and following the cold spell of 
early February, Killdeer were more common than 
ever before at Pensacola. The Golden Plover, 
which winters in limited numbers on the central 
Gulf Coast, was seen on the Lake Pontchartrain 
beach in New Orleans on Dec. 17 (B. M. Myers). 
In March the species, as usual, appeared at various 
localities in the lower Mississippi Valley, but ap- 
parently was nowhere so common as in the Mem- 
phis area. Up until last year, it had been recorded 
there on 3 occasions only, small flocks of 2, 1, 
and 9 individuals respectively. In 1950, and again 
this year, it was abundant. In March 1951, flocks 
of 110, 1400, 860, and 97 we:> seen in western 
Tennessee near Memphis and across the river in 
adjacent parts of Arkansas (Coffeys and others). 
Three Pectoral Sandpipers, feeding on the front 
beach at Cameron, La., on Dec. 22 and 23, and 
observed under the most favorable circumstances 
(Chapin and Lowery) constitute the only mid- 
winter record of the species in the entire central 
Gulf coast region. At Bossier City, La., Jeter re- 
corded his first Dowitchers for the Shreveport area 
—3 on March 17, 24 on March 18, 5 on March 
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31. Although Am. Avocets are being reported with 
increasing regularity in the Region, the recording 
of 13 of these birds at Cameron, La., on Dec. 23 
(Chapin and R. B. Moore) is noteworthy. After 
several successive winters during which the Red 
Phalarope has been found offshore from Pen- 
sacola, C. C. Gunter again reported the species 
in numbers on 5 dates: 4 on Dec. 12, a flock of 
25 on Dec. 16, a loose flock estimated at 100 on 
Jan. 7, 2 compact flocks of 50 to 60 each on Feb. 
4, and a flock of 75 (est.) and many single birds 
on March 17. A Least Tern seen at Cameron 
Beach on Dec. 23 (Chapin) is one of the very few 
winter records for this species on the northern 
Gulf coast. 

Doves, Swifts, Woodpeckers—Mourning Doves 
commenced cooing early this year (heard by 
H. B. Chase at New Orleans on Jan. 17 and by 
Weston at Pensacola on Jan. 21), only to have the 
cold wave interrupt their mating activities and, 
according to Leslie Glasgow and J. B. Kidd, to re- 
tard first nestings. Glasgow also reported obtain- 
ing a White-winged Dove on Dec. 1 from a hun- 
ter’s bag at St. Gabriel, a few miles south of Baton 
Rouge. Chimney Swifts, which ordinarily reach 
both the Pensacola and Baton Rouge regions some- 
time between March 14 and 21, were late this 
year. Earliest records were March 30 at Century 
(40 miles north of Pensacola), March 25 at Baton 
Rouge (Lowery), and March 26 at Shreveport 
(Jeter). Brooke Meanley found Hairy Wood- 
peckers feeding young at Grand Prairie, Ark., on 
the early date of March 30. 

Flycatchers, Larks, Swallows.—The record num- 
ber of Vermilion Flycatchers reported during the 
last period was added to as the winter progressed. 
The Christmas Bird Count at the Sabine Wildlife 
Refuge on Dec. 23 turned up 3 individuals, and 
the species was observed on the St. Francisville- 
False River Count for the first time. In a much 
visited spot near Shreveport, Jeter discovered a 
female on March 31. The bird must have been 
merely a transient, since it was not to be found 
thereafter. A Crested Flycatcher at El Dorado, 
Ark., on March 31 was 12 days early (Hoiberg). 
On Feb. 2, another Louisiana record of the Horned 
Lark was established in the Lake Pontchartrain 
area, by Robbins. The bird flew alongside his car, 
then crossed in front of him, permitting him to see 
clearly the characteristic facial markings and black 
tail. In spite of the fact that the Texas subspecies 
may occasionally breed in Cameron Parish, in the 
extreme southwestern part of the state, the Horned 
Lark is an extremely rare bird in Louisiana. The 
4 other previous records are also, suprisingly 
enough, all from the shore of Lake Pontchartrain. 
The arrival of Purple Martins was erratic. At Cen- 
tury, Fla., one appeared on Feb. 1 (Mrs. Whig- 
ham), 2 days earlier than ever before in the Pen- 
sacola area, but the severe freeze followed the 
next day and they were not seen again until Feb. 
19. At Baton Rouge, where the species has ap- 
peared as early as Jan. 23 in previous years, none 
were seen this year before Feb. 11. But at Orange, 
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Tex., just across the Sabine River from Louisiana, 
martins were reported on Jan. 28, the earliest date 
in J. V. Guidry’s 60 years’ experience. 

Thrushes through Warblers.—The arrival of the 
Wood Thrush at Jackson, Miss., on March 18 ex- 
ceeded by a full week the earliest previous state 
record, although there is one earlier Louisiana rec- 
ord (March 10, 1931). The few definite records of 
the Sprague’s Pipit in Louisiana were supplemented 
by the observation of a single individual at Cam- 
eron on Dec. 23 (Moore) and 4 at the Lacassine 
Refuge on Jan. 27 (Robbins). On Dec. 22, in a 
grove of oaks in the village of Cameron, Newman 
and H. Stern had the opportunity of studying a 
Black-throated Gray Warbler at close range in a 
band of gnatcatchers. There is no previous known 
occurrence of this western warbler in the Central 
Southern Region. The first mid-winter records of 
the Black and White Warbler in Louisiana were 
secured at Hackberry on Dec. 23 (Lowery) and 
just west of Covington on Jan. 14 (Robbins). 
Other notable mid-winter accurrences were a 
White-eyed Vireo at Jackson, Miss., on Dec. 25 
and Jan. 20 (Mrs. Sue Davidson); a Yellow- 
throated Warbler at Calion Lake, Ark., March 
10 (Hoiberg); a Nashville Warbler near Shreve- 
port, March 31 (Jeter); and Oven-bird at Pen- 
sacola, Dec. 31 (Miss L. E. Pate and L. E. Good- 
night), the 3rd winter there in 35 years; and a 
Yellowthroat at Memphis on Dec. 24 (Coffey). 

Blackbirds through Sparrows.—Brewer’s Black- 
birds flocked into the Pensacola area on the early 
date of Dec. 10 and remained through the greater 
part of the season (Weston). Two species of 
Fringillidae recorded for the first time in Louisiana 
this winter combine with the Black-throated Gray 
Warbler noted above to bring the state list to 365. 
A sub-adult male Black-headed Grosbeak appeared 
at Shreveport on Jan. 21 (G. D. Hamilton), and, 
on Feb. 2 and 3, another visited the feeding table 
of Mrs. V. S. Garnett in Monroe, over 100 miles 
away. Both observers described their birds in such 
minute detail that there can be no doubt regard- 
ing the identifications. Also recorded for the first 
time in Louisiana was a Spotted Towhee seen at 
Hackberry on Dec. 22 and collected on Dec. 23 
(Lowery). Dickcissels now appear to be of reg- 
ular occurrence in winter in northwestern Florida. 
At Century, 2 or 3 were present again at feeding 
shelves throughout the period (Mrs. Whigham). 
This winter Jeter and Hamilton observed more 
Harris’s Sparrows than the total of all previous 
Louisiana records combined. On Dec. 7, at points 
7 and 8 miles north of Shreveport, 1 and 2 indi- 
viduals respectively were seen in company with 
scores of White-throated and a few White-crowned 
and Fox Sparrows. On Jan. 20, 4 others were 
found in an area about 4 miles northwest of the 
first group and were observed regularly thereafter 
until March 16, when only 3 were counted.— 
GEorRGE H. Lowery, Jr., and ROBERT J. NEWMAN, 
Museum of Zoology, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, La. 
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NORTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION.—In 
spite of the fact that statistics can be made to 
prove almost anything, the Northern Great Plains 




















experienced an average, normal winter—until 
March. Of course, some areas had a great deal of 
snow while others enjoyed an “open” winter— 
until March. March was one of the most disagree- 
able on record. Snow, high winds and blizzard 
conditions continued day after day. Many report- 
ers commented on the absence of winter residents 
at their feeding stations. 

Waterfowl.—As usual a few ducks, mainly Mal- 
lards, were found wherever there was open water 
as near power plants in the larger towns and on 
some of the refuges. The wintering population of 
Mallards at Bowdoin Refuge, Malta, Mont., was 
down from 7500 in 1950 to 500 this winter. Most 
of the waters there froze solid in November 
(Leon C. Snyder). LaCreek Refuge, Martin, S. 
Dak., had an estimated 8000 to 10,000 Mallards 
(Kenneth Krumm). During the inventory on Jan. 
10 at Sand Lake Refuge, Columbia, S. Dak., 5200 
Mallards were counted. The severe weather in 
mid-January reduced them to 1500. Many winter- 
ing Mallards at Sand Lake were lead-shot poi- 
soned birds (Clair T. Rollings). An estimated 
1200 Mallards, a few Am. Widgeon, Gadwall, 
Am. Golden-eyes and 3 Wood Ducks wintered at 
Canyon Lake near the city limits of Rapid City, 
S. Dak. (Harry Behrens). There were a few 
scattered records of Am. Golden-eyes and Am. 
Mergansers. 

Hawks.—W. H. Kerr saw very few Goshawks 
at the forest nursery station at Sutherland, Sask. 
One was recorded at Sheho, Sask., on March 28 
(William Niven). An immature Sharp-shinned 
Hawk was caught in a trap at Sutherland in early 
January. Parts of at least 6 grasshoppers (non- 
hibernating species) were found in the stomach 
along with some fur (Bernard Gollop). One im- 
mature and 1 adult Cooper’s Hawk were also 
caught in a trap at Sutherland in late December 
and early January. Rough-legged Hawks were 
plentiful at LaCreek Refuge, Martin, S. Dak., and 
vicinity (KK). There appeared to be fewer Golden 
Eagles. LaCreek Refuge in South Dakota reported 
only 2 and they were down at Bowdoin Refuge, 


Malta, Mont. (LCS). Medicine Lake Refuge, 
Medicine Lake, Mont., reported them as common 
(Gene Crawford). One Gyrfalcon, white, ap- 
peared at Lower Souris Refuge, Upham, N. Dak., 
on Dec. 29 (Don Gray). Lower Souris also re- 
corded a Peregrine Falcon on Jan. 16 (Glahn, 
Lawson). 

Gallinaceous Birds ——Ruffed Grouse were fairly 
common in the bush near Sheho, Sask. (WN) 
and appeared to be on the increase near Regina, 
Sask. (Doug Gilroy). Sharp-tailed Grouse were 
also common near Sheho, Sask. There was a 
25% increase at Arrowwood Refuge, Kensal, N. 
Dak. (Claude Alexander). One Saga Hen could be 
numbers at LaCreek Refuge although reduced 
since 1950 (KK), and were conspicuous by their 
absence at Bowdoin Refuge, Malta, Mont. (LS). 
On Jan. 25 an aerial count revealed 2100 Sharp- 
tailed Grouse on Des Lacs Refuge, Kenmare, N. 
Dak. (Claude Alexander). One Sage Hen could be 
found throughout the period at Theodore Roose- 
velt National Memorial Park, Medora, N. Dak. 
(Supt. Allyn Hanks). European Partridges were 
more plentiful in many areas. The highest con- 
centration in Saskatchewan was 203 on a 12-mile 
stretch between Bethune and Lumsden on Feb. 
13 (W. A. Benson). Thirteen Chukar Partridges 
were recorded near Sutherland, Sask., on Dec. 30 
(Bernard Gollop). The Ring-necked Pheasant 
continued to decrease in the region. Pheasants 
suffered badly in the northern part of Alberta 
where the mortality was as high as 90% in the 
Brooks area (Robert Lister). Bowdoin Refuge in 
Montana reported them as badly down. Thirty- 
five dead birds were picked up on 40 acres during 
March blizzards and of the 40% loss on the ref- 
uge 75% were hens (LS). They wintered success- 
fully at Centerville, S. Dak. (Lester Lauritzen). 
At LaCreek Refuge, Martin, S. Dak., they re- 
covered to a noticeable extent after the disastrous 
losses of 1949. During severe March storms at 
Lake Ilo, Dunn Center, N. Dak., an estimated 
85% died of exposure, starvation and suffocation 
(Chesley Dinkins). Lower Souris Refuge, Upham, 
N. Dak., had had some increase but during the 
more severe storms there was a loss (Merrill 
Hammond). 

Owls.—J. S. Findley wrote about frequent re- 
ports of Screech Owls in the vicinity of Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak. One was recorded at Lower Souris, 
Jan. 31, and Stanley Saugstad saw a dead one 
near Minot, N. Dak., on March 31. Snowy Owls 
appeared in far greater numbers than in 1950. 
Bowdoin Refuge sight observations more than 
tripled those of 1950 (LS). LaCreek Refuge had 
a record invasion. Fifty were recorded on Sand 
Lake Refuge, Columbia, S. Dak., during the early 
part of the period (CR). They were more common 
than usual at North Portal, Sask. (Munro Dun- 
bar) and at Kenmare, N. Dak., where there was a 
great increase at the end of the period. The Great 
Gray Owl was seen occasionally at Theodore 
Roosevelt National Park, N. Dak. (AH). The 
Short-eared Owl was present in most areas. Rich- 
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ardson’s Owl was seen near Regina, Sask., on 
March 14 (DG) and at Sutherland, Sask., on Dec. 
3 (BG). Robert Randall reported 1 dead Saw- 
whet Owl near Bismarck, N. Dak., on Feb. 24 
and another on March 17. 

Woodpeckers through Creepers—There were 
several records of individual Yellow-shafted 
Flickers in North Dakota. They were seen occa- 
sionally near Centerville, S. Dak. (LL), and there 
were more than usual near Canton, S. Dak. (W. B. 
Mallory). One Red-shafted Flicker wintered in a 
willow thicket at LaCreek Refuge in South Da- 
kota (KK). Pileated Woodpeckers were noted fre- 
quently along the river banks around Edmonton, 
Alta., and were definitely increasing in the district 
(Robert Lister). The Downy Woodpecker was 
scarce and seldom seen in the following localities: 
Kenmare, N. Dak.; Wilton, N. Dak. (Hannah 
Gray); Hankinson, N. Dak. (Rev. G. C. Bierens). 
Horned Larks were the most numerous of the win- 
tering birds near Bowdoin Refuge, Malta, Mont. 
They were widely scattered and the largest con- 
centrations were seen along highways and near 
grain elevators (LS). LaCreek Refuge, Martin, 
S. Dak., noted large concentrations along high- 
ways following cold spells and Mr. Krumm noted 
a few “frosty” tinted individuals in late Decem- 
ber and early January. Pinon Jays usually feed in 
Rapid City most of the winter but this winter they 
were not as regular as in 1950 (Harry Behrens). 
Fewer Black-capped Chickadees were noted in the 
Des Lacs valley in North Dakota; at Tower City, 
N. Dak. (Edgar Preston); and at North Portal, 
Sask. (MD). There was an increase in the num- 
ber of Brown Creepers around Canton, S. Dak 

Thrushes through Blackbirds—Perhaps the 
most unusual and exciting event of the season was 
the large number of Am. Robins wintering in the 
northern plains. Even the most casual observers 
saw them, often in large flocks, and excitedly 
called their local newspapers. Flocks of as high as 
200 birds could be found in the coulees near Ken- 
mare (Gammell, Alexander). They appeared to 
winter very well with apparently little mortality 
from the severe weather. The large fruit crop the 
past season provided ample food. One Townsend's 
Solitaire was reported from the Great Plains Ex- 
periment Station, Mandan, N. Dak., on 3 “occa- 
sions in late December (Robert Randall). A few 
wintered in the Victoria and Spring Creek areas 
near Rapid City, S. Dak. (Harry Behrens). Bo- 
hemian Waxwings were erratic as usual in their 
appearance. Only a few were seen at Edmonton, 
Alta., until Jan. 15 when they appeared in ex- 
ceedingly large numbers (RL). The same was true 
in the Kenmare and Des Lacs Refuge area in 
North Dakota. At Melfort, Sask., they appeared 
early in the fall but left soon after to reappear in 
mid-March in large numbers (Judge T. McKim). 
Cedar Waxwings were observed in flocks of from 
8 to 60 throughout the period and were present at 
the end of the period at Bismarck, N. Dak. (Robert 
Randall). Gray Shrikes were reported as scarce 
or absent from all areas. House Sparrows appar- 
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ently wintered poorly in some places. Many were 
found dead near Regina, Sask. (Doug Gilroy) 
and the same was true at Kenmare. Lower Souris 
reported reduced numbers late in the winter. A 
few Western Meadowlarks were reported from 
scattered areas in the northern part of the region. 
They wintered in large numbers near Yankton, 
S. Dak. A few Brewer's Blackbirds and Red-wings 
were seen throughout the region. Five Rusty 
Blackbirds were recorded near Fargo, N. Dak., 
on Feb. 24 (J. Frank Cassel). 

Grosbeaks through Buntings.—Pine  Siskins 
were observed at Canton, S. Dak. (W. B. Mal- 
lory); at Sioux Falls, S. Dak. (J. S. Findley); and 
at Bismarck, N. Dak. (Robert Randall). Small 
flocks of Evening Grosbeaks were recorded at Ed- 
monton, Alta.; Sheho, Sask.; and Rapid City, 
S. Dak. Pine Grosbeaks were seen in large flocks 
in several places in the Provinces and at least 50 
wintered in Tasker’s Coulee on Des Lacs Refuge, 
Kenmare, N. Dak. (Claude Alexander). Gray- 
crowned Rosy Finches appeared in numbers at 
Chip Lake, 80 miles west of Edmonton, Alta. 
(RL). Three to 6 Hoary Redpolls visited a feeder 
at Kenmare with larger numbers of Common 
Redpolls during the March biizzards. A small 
flock of Red Crossbills, usually uncommon at 
Edmonton, Alta., was observed at a_ feeder 
throughout the period. They were also seen at 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., and Bismarck, N. Dak. 
White-winged Crossbills were common at Edmon- 
ton in the spruce trees along the Saskatchewan 
River. Small flocks of Am. Tree Sparrows could 
be found at LaCreek Refuge, Martin, S. Dak. 
Four Harris’s Sparrows were seen on Dec. 28 
and 29 at Lower Souris Refuge, Upham, N. Dak. 
On Jan. 6, when the official temperature was 
-37°, a male was found dead in a rabbit cage at 
headquarters. The bird was very thin, weighing 
29.7 grams. Large flocks of Lapland Longspurs 
were seen at LaCreek Refuge (KK) and at Han- 
kinson, N. Dak (GCB). Snow Buntings were seen 
in usual numbers and were sometimes reported as 
feeding in towns and around farm buildings dur- 
ing the severe weather—ROBERT T. GAMMELL 
and ANN M. GAMMELL, Kenmare, N. Dak. 


SOUTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION.— 
Weather was generally dry and mild with periods 
of extreme cold limited in number and of short 
duration. In the eastern portions rains in Febru- 
ary and March were somewhat above normal and 
restored the water supplies in ponds and lakes; in 
the. western portion of the Region, both water and 
land birds were still concentrated in limited areas 
where water was available. 

Grebes.—Red-necked Grebe at Tulsa (Newell) 
and a Western Grebe at Oklahoma City (Griffing 
and Long) are important additions to the very 
limited information on these species in Oklahoma. 

Herons.—Black-crowned Night Herons appar- 
ently wintered at the Salt Plains Refuge (Van den 
Akker). Bitterns wintered at Lake Altus, Okla. 
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ada Geese reached Brule, Nebr., on Feb. 21, a 
very early date (Benckeser). 

Ducks—Some of the reservoirs in eastern Colo- 
rado dried up and ducks were largely absent in 
the area near Colorado Springs (Wagner). The 
winter duck population was higher than usual at 
the Salt Plains (Van den Akker). The Fulvous 
Tree-duck was seen for the first time at Dallas on 
Jan. 26 (Mrs. T. E. Winford and other members 
of the Paisano Bird Club). A Cinnamon Teal seen 
near Olathe, Kans., constituted the second record 
for this locality (Boyd). Three Greater Scaup 
Ducks were seen at Oklahoma City where this 
species is seldom identified (K. and R. Frates). 

Hawks.—In general, winter hawk populations 
were normal or below normal. Black Vultures 
seen in late December near Locust Grove, Okla., 
were very late for this species (M. Ginter). The 
Goshawk was reported twice near Lawrence, 
Kans. (Boyd). One of the features of the season 
was the wide distribution and large numbers of 
both the Golden and Bald Eagles. The total of 
92 including both species on the Christmas Bird 
Count at the Salt Plains (Van den Akker, et al.) 
topped the list but one or both species of Eagle 
were observed in at least 9 localities in Oklahoma 
and in 2 areas in Kansas. Throughout these states 
an eagle is normally a rare visitor. Marsh Hawks 
were very rare at Forth Worth (Wilson) but ap- 
peared in some numbers in the localities farther 
north suggesting that the southward movement 
was less extensive due to mild weather. An Osprey 
was seen at Oklahoma City on Jan. 7 (Mr. and 
Mrs. J. E. Martin). This is apparently the first 
mid-winter record for Oklahoma. Peregrine Fal- 
cons were seen at Ottawa, Kans. (M. Baker) and 
at Topeka, Kans. (Carson). The Prairie Falcon 
was noted at Topeka (Carson), Osborne, Kans. 
(F. C. Cross), Crescent, Okla. (Griffing and 
Neeley) and at Fort Worth (Wilson). All of these 
localities are east of the normal range of this 
species. The Pigeon Hawk wintered for the first 
time at Brule (Benckeser). 

Grouse and Quail—Greater Prairie Chickens 
appeared to have made an increase in parts of 
Kansas (Baker, Boyd) and in Oklahoma (A. D. 
Aldrich). Bob-white were unusually plentiful 











throughout Kansas (Carson, Boyd) and Oklahoma 
(Oklahoma Game and Fish Department). Bob- 
white apparently did not fare as well in parts of 
Texas since this species was scarce at Denton 
(Rylander) and at Fort Worth (Wilson). Scaled 
Quail were plentiful at Clayton, N. Mex. 

Rails—Both the King and Virginia Rails were 
seen at Tulsa on Dec. 28 (H. Davis). These spe- 
cies seldom winter in Oklahoma. The Virginia Rail 
was also seen at Dallas where the species is sel- 
dom reported (Mrs. A. Kreuger and Mrs. T. Tour- 
tellette ). 

. .Sandpipers—An Am. Woodcock was seen be- 
low the Lake Altus dam on February 7 (Brum- 
mett). This is apparently the first authentic rec- 
ord in southwestern Oklahoma, although local 
residents claim to have shot several of these birds 
in recent years. Several species of sandpipers mi- 
grated into northern Texas earlier than usual. 
This was true at Commerce (Mrs. O’Neil) and at 
Fort Worth where most species were 10 days to 
30 days earlier than previous records (Wilson). 

Glaucous Gull—A Glaucous Gull, apparently 
in second-year plumage, was seen at Lake Shaw- 
nee near Topeka. This is the first record of this 
species in Kansas (Carson). 

Owls.—Long-eared Owls were seen for the first 
time at Baldwin, Kans. (Boyd). Short-eared Owls 
were surprisingly rare. Single birds at Beatrice, 
Nebr. (Mr. and Mrs. D. Kassing), Stillwater 
(Baumgartner) and Oklahoma City (Griffing) 
constitute the only records for the period. 

Woodpeckers, Larks, Jays—Pileated Wood- 
peckers were seen at Denton (Rylander) and at 
Commerce (O’Neil) west of their normal range. 
A flock of Horned Larks was seen at Dallas 
where this species is seldom found (Mrs. K. Eng- 
land). The Scrub Jay was seen for the first time 
at Guymon, Okla. (Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Hilty). 
The Scrub Jay came into the town of Boise City, 
Okla., for the first time in 32 years of observation 
(W. E. Baker). 

Nuthatches, Wrens.—The Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch was seen in some numbers by several ob- 
servers in Oklahoma where it is generally rare. 
This species was also recorded at Dallas where the 
records are very limited (M. Roach) Long-billed 
Marsh Wrens seen at Lake Altus in March repre- 
sent the first record for southwestern Oklahoma. 
Two were seen at Oklahoma City on Dec. 28, sug- 
gesting that this wren may occasionally winter in 
Oklahoma (West). 

Thrushes.—One of the outstanding features of 
the season was the distribution of members of 
the thrush family in the eastern and central por- 
tions of the Region. Hermit Thrushes wintered for 
the first time at Baldwin (Boyd). The eastward 
movement of hte Mountain Bluebird was unique 
and unprecedented. Space does not permit a list- 
ing of all the localities where this species was Tre- 
corded for the first time. The eastward limits of 
its distribution in the Region extended from Bea- 
trice, Nebr. (Kassings), south to Baldwin, Kans. 
(Boyd), Locust Grove, Okla. (Ginter) and Dallas, 
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Tex. (Winford). Throughout central and western 
Kansas and Oklahoma flocks of 100 to 200 birds 
were encountered occasionally and smaller groups 
could be found practically every day in the field. 
The eastward movement of Townsend’s Solitaire 
was also unusual. Records included Baldwin 
where this species was seen for the first time 
(Boyd), Topeka (Nelson and Carson), Brule 
(Benckeser), Wichita Wildlife Refuge near Law- 
ton, Okla. (Greenwalt) and Big Spring (Galleys). 
All localities reported more Solitaires than usual. 

Kinglets, ‘Pipits—Both Golden-crowned and 
Ruby-crowned Kinglets were seen frequently 
throughout the eastern and central portions of the 
Region. Golden-crowned Kinglets were recorded 
at Quartz Mountain State Park near Altus, in 
Jan. and Feb. (Brummett). This is a western ex- 
tension of the known range of this species in 
southwestern Oklahoma. The Water Pipit was 
seen at Dallas where it seldom winters (Winford). 

Warblers—An Orange-crowned Warbler came 
to a window feeding shelf at Lawton, Okla., for a 
5-day period in late January (Mrs. Lela Frakes). 
This is apparently the first winter record of this 
species in Oklahoma. A Yellow Palm Warbler 
was seen under very favorable conditions at Ponca 
City on Jan. 18 (Mrs. Curtis Allen). This is ap- 
parently the first record of this race in Oklahoma. 

Finches.—This winter will long be remembered 
by bird observers on account of the invasion of 
northern finches. Numbers did not approach those 
seen in the northern states but many persons were 
thrilled by first records. The Evening Grosbeak 
was one of the conspicuous invaders. Flocks were 
seen at Enid, Okla. (Helema), Stillwater (R. L. 
Parker and Baumgartner) and at Oklahoma City 
(Parker). In sharp contrast the Purple Finch was 
less numerous than usual according to practically 
all observers. The Pine Grosbeak was seen for the 
first time at Brule on March 25 (Benckeser). The 
Lesser Goldfinch was observed at Altus, a first 
record for southwestern Oklahoma. Red Cross- 
bills provided more records than did any other 
northern finch. This speciea was common at Topeka 
from Nov. 24 to March 5 (Carson) and was seen 
one or more times at Lawrence (Tordoff), Bald- 
win (Boyd), Ponca City (Allen, Creagers), Enid 
(Helema), Stillwater (Dogger) and Oklahoma 
City (Martins). Red-eyed Towhees were observed 
west of their usual range at Ponca City (Allen, 
Creagers) and at Oklahoma City (Frates and 
Neeley, West). The Spotted Towhee was seen only 
once at Baldwin (Boyd), but numbers were nor- 
mal elsewhere. 

Sparrows.—A Vesper Sparrow was seen on 
Feb. 11 at Tulsa, where the species seldom win- 
ters (O. W. Letson). A Lark Sparrow at Dallas 
on March 20 was a very early record (Roach). 
A Gray-headed Junco was seen near Oklahoma 
City on Dec. 29 (Griffing and Walbert). This is 
a new locality record for this species. Clay-colored 
Sparrows revealed a very puzzling picture of win- 
ter distribution quite at variance with the litera- 
ture. This species was recorded at Fairbury, Nebr. 
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on Dec. 25 (Kassings), at Ponca City in January 
(Creagers) and the Wichita Refuge on Dec. 30 
(Greenwalt). Harris’s Sparrows were more com- 
mon than usual at Brule (Benckeser) but were 
less common at Topeka (Carson) and Stillwater 
(A. M. Baumgartner) suggesting that this species 
wintered in large numbers in the northern part of 
its range. Gambel’s Sparrow was identified at 
Brule (Benckeser) and at Topeka where it has 
been seen only once before (Nelson and Carson), 
No large flocks of longspurs were reported. The 
Lapland was seen only once at Baldwin (Boyd), 
and was seldom seen at Stillwater (Baumgartner); 
but a single bird was found near Dallas, where the 
species is a rare winter visitor (Winford).—F. M. 
BAUMGARTNER, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Still- 
water, Okla. 


SOUTH TEXAS REGION.—The entire winter 
was very dry and comparatively warm till the end 
of January. A freeze (24°) occurred on Dec. 6-8; 

and between Jan. 
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boughs,and 
snapped power lines. Many tons of fish were killed 
in the Gulf south to Mexico. But no streams were 
frozen, and the ground in the bottom-lands re- 
mained free of ice. 

Effects of the Ice Storm—Many hundreds of 
Brown Pelicans were killed on the lower Texas 
coast; White Pelicans were not reported as suf- 
fering. The smaller birds of the treetops died in 
great numbers. Over two-thirds of the Ruby- 
crowned Kinglets and Blue-gray Gnatcatchers 
were killed. Myrtle Warblers fared somewhat bet- 
ter. Birds that feed at ground level suffered little. 
Robins invaded the area in great numbers at the 
time of the freeze, and apparently survived in 
good shape. Killdeers and Robins were often seen 
foraging together in and around pools of melted 
ice in low places. Mockingbirds, Brown Thrashers 
and Cardinals suffered casualties, but not so many 
as one would expect. One of the chief causes of 
disaster must have been the fact that many birds 
were benumbed by the cold. Cedar Waxwings, for 
example, would allow approach to within arm’s 
length. In this condition the birds became easy vic- 
tims of predators. Nevertheless, a Cedar Waxwing 
rescued alive from a cat had obviously been 
gorging on berries, though these berries were cov- 
ered thick with ice. A flock of about 200 Am. Gold- 
finches on the Rice campus took to the ground 
during the freeze, and apparently came through 
without loss. The cold did not seem to benumb 
them. 
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Loons through Frigate Birds—The Common 
Loon population was normal. A Horned Grebe at 
Galveston, March 11, was the only one reported 
anywhere. Anhingas wintered at Cove, and 2 re- 
mained on a little stream in the heart of Houston, 
with heavy traffic only a few yards away, till the 
freeze in late January. Much out of season were 
3 Frigate Birds at Seabrook on Dec. 23, observed 
with 8 x 35 Zeiss binoculars at a distance of 50 
yards (Tabony). 

Herons and Ibises—The heron and egret popu- 
lation apparently did not suffer from the freeze, 
since all important water and marsh areas re- 
mained open, and the birds can evidently endure 
low temperatures—an interesting contrast to the 
Brown Pelicans. Reddish Egrets survived the 
freeze of early December, and were present at 
Galveston to the end of 1950. A Yellow-crowned 
Night Heron was in Houston, Jan. 19. On Gal- 
veston Island, Dec. 2, there were 500 White 
Ibises; only 1 or 2 had ever been previously re- 
ported from the island. 

Geese and Ducks.——Blue Geese were unusually 
numerous all along the coast; and the other geese 
were in normal numbers. However, many thou- 
sands were reported dying, in the Galveston Bay 
area, of what appeared to be botulism contracted 
by eating rice that had been allowed to lie and 
rot. 

Black Ducks were more common than ever be- 
fore, 50 being seen on the Christmas Bird Count. 
Gadwalls were comparatively scarce; Am. Wid- 
geon and Pintail were abundant. Green-winged 
Teal seem to have been near the peak of one of 
their cycles in the last three years; they were 
unusually abundant everywhere, though their 
numbers dropped from about 10,000 at Cove in 
December to about 500 in February. Three Cin- 
namon Teal at Cove on Feb. 25 were the first 
seen in the Galveston Bay region since 1940. The 
diving ducks did not have so good a season as the 
surface ducks. Though Redheads were common 
from Rockport southward, they were virtually 
absent from more northern areas along the coast. 
The same conditions existed for the Buffle-head. 
The Am. Golden-eye was reported only once, at 
Cove, Dec. 10. Most of the scaup of the area are 
obviously Lesser Scaup; but C. D. Brown, of New 
Jersey, found about 15 oiled, dead scaup near 
Rockport in mid-March, and reported that all 
were Greater Scaup. No mergansers were re- 
ported except the Red-breasted, and it was scarcer 
than usual. 

Hawks through Coot.—The accipitrine hawks 
were regular, and perhaps a little more common 
than usual, throughout the region. Red-tailed 
Hawks were unusually abundant in the autumn and 
early winter, but less common than usual later on. 
Red-shouldered Hawks were more common than 
ever throughout the entire winter. Pigeon Hawks 
were slightly more numerous than usual all win- 
ter; Peregrines and Sparrow Hawks were about 
normal. This was the first winter that McKay at 
Cove has failed to see a Bald Eagle. 


About 3000 to 5000 Sandhill Cranes wintered 
at Clodine, 15 miles west of Houston; 33 Whoop- 
ing Cranes wintered on the Aransas Refuge. A 
Sora at Cove, Dec. 25, was slightly unusual for 
that date; Florida Gallinules were present at Cove 
on Jan. 25, and at Tivoli (near Aransas Refuge) 
on Feb. 19. 

Shorebirds.—All wintering plovers were normal 
in abundance. Woodcock were uncommon till 
Feb. 4, right after the ice storm, when McKay 
saw 25 in one day at Cove. Lesser Yellow-legs, 
after a poor year or two, were back to normal. 
Marbled Godwits continue their steady increase 
in numbers, as for the past 10 years. Red-backed 
Sandpipers, which had apparently been declining 
in the last few years, were normal again this 
winter. 

Gulls, Terns and Skimmers.—A California Gull 
at Galveston on March 2 (Williams) was a rarity, 
the first reported there in 70 years, though it seems 
to be a fairly frequent visitor on the lower Texas 
coast. Caspian Terns were more numerous than 
ever before; and a concentration of at least 2000 
Black Skimmers was seen at Galveston, Dec. 30. 

Doves, Cuckoos, Woodpeckers. —Ground 
Doves, which are very common in the Rockport 
area, have never been common in the Galveston 
area till this year, when many were seen there 
throughout the winter. A Yellow-billed Cuckoo 
(seen under excellent conditions by Stephen Wil- 
liams) at Houston, Jan. 18, was phenomenal. 
Flickers were common. Red-shafted Flickers (2) 
at Galveston on Dec. 2 were extralimital. 

Flycatchers through Vireos—A Crested Fly- 
catcher at Houston, Jan. 20 (Williams), and an 
Olive-sided Flycatcher 60 miles north of Houston 
on Jan. 13 (Heiser) were extraordinary. Ver- 
milion Flycatchers, which winter from Galveston 
southward along the coast, were killed or driven 
out by the freeze of late January. Tree Swallows 
were less common than usual in the coastal area. 
Several Verdins wintered at Rockport (an un- 
usual record); and 5 Sage Thrashers wintered 
there. Catbirds were at Rockport and Cove 
through most of January. Am. Robins came with 
the freeze in December, increased to tremendous 
numbers during the ice storm of late January, 
and remained till spring. Hermit Thrushes were 
much more numerous than during last winter. 
Mountain Bluebirds appeared at Rockport, Jan. 
7, and at Houston, Feb. 5, As usual, a few White- 
eyed Vireos wintered in the Houston area. Orange- 
crowned Warblers were more common than ever 
before, from early winter till spring. 

Blackbirds, Finches and Sparrows—As usual, 
Brewer’s Blackbirds, Brown-headed Cowbirds, 
Red-wings, and Purple (Bronzed) Grackles win- 
tered in great numbers. A Red-eyed Cowbird on 
Houston’s Christmas Bird Count (identified under 
excellent conditions by Heiser) was the first record 
known to the writer in this area. 

Despite the cold, Purple Finches were seen very 
rarely during the winter. Am. Goldfinches were 
more numerous than usual. The Green-tailed Tow- 
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hee wintered at Cove for the second consecutive 
year.—GEorGE G. WILLIAMS (assisted by Stephen 
Williams), The Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. 


PALOUSE-NORTHERN ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
REGION.—In northern Idaho and eastern Wash- 
ington the winter was, unlike the previous two 
winters, mild 
and pleasant. 
Throughout 
November and 
December 
there was lit- 
tle snow, and 
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recorded. In 
January there were brief intervals when severe 
winter weather was experienced, but the snow that 
fell remained on the ground for only a few days. 
Until the latter part of the month the minimum 
temperature recorded was 17° on Jan. 7. On 
Jan. 29 and 30 the temperature dropped to -2°, 
with a maximum for those two days of 16°. Feb- 
ruary was again mild. with little snow, and few 
days when temperatures as low as the twenties 
were experienced. This relatively mild winter af- 
fected noticeably the birdlife of this area. Species 
such as the Mountain Bluebird and Cassin’s Finch 
were recorded for the first time at this season of 
the year, and other species normally scarce, no- 
tably Audubon’s Warbler and Brewer’s Blackbird, 
were unusually plentiful. The outstanding feature 
of the winter, however, was the abundance of the 
Fringillidae. With the exception of the crossbills, 
conspicuously absent throughout the winter, 
finches of various species were noted in large 
numbers. 

For western Montana, Hand reports a long but 
not severe winter. He states, “In the Missoula 
rea real winter weather set in early in Novem- 
ber and continued unseasonably, but not severely 
cold, throughout the remainder of the month. 
This was followed by a period of moderate to 
fairly mild weather during December and most of 
January. On the night of Jan. 26 a severe blizzard 
covered most of the state and this was followed by 
a week of extreme cold with minimum tempera- 
tures at Missoula ranging from -9° to -19° and 
maximum between 0° and 4°. Then followed a 
period of gradual moderation which reached a 
maximums of 60° on Feb. 10. The remainder of 
February was near normal with temperatures 
ranging between 10° and 35°. Snowfall was 
slightly below normal throughout most of the 
winter. 

Herons, Waterfowl—A Great Blue Heron seen 
on the Snake River at Lewiston, Idaho, on Feb. 
8 was the only record for the winter. At Moscow 
approximately 200 Mallards remained throughout 
the winter on Paradise Creek, a mile west of the 
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city (Burleigh). In Montana (Hand) Canada 
Geese, as usual, could be noted in singles, pairs 
and small groups at any time along the Flathead 
River between Dixon and Paradise. A flock of 200 
was reported in a field north of Flathead Lake on 
Feb. 11. Mallards wintered in somewhat greater 
numbers than usual in the Missoula area, several 
thousand being present in the Frenchtown Valley, 
a few miles to the west, and a large number in 
the lower Bitter Root. A few Green-winged Teal 
remained with them, but not as many as in pre- 
vious winters. Am. Golden-eyes were not as com- 
mon as usual, but wintered in small numbers. At 
Great Falls in December flocks totaling several 
hundred were seen. A male Barrow’s Golden-eye 
with several females was noted near Craig, be- 
tween Helena and Great Falls, on Dec. 7. A sin- 
gle female Buffle-head was seen at Missoula, 
Dec. 14, and Am. Mergansers wintered in small 
numbers. 

Hawks.—At Moscow, the Sharp-shinned Hawk, 
Red-tailed Hawk, Marsh Hawk, and Sparrow 
Hawk wintered as usual in small numbers, an oc- 
casional bird being observed from time to time. 
The Rough-legged Hawk was seen on Jan. 16 and 
March 20 (Burleigh). In Montana (Hand) Sharp- 
shinned Hawks were noted frequently in and 
about Missoula, and a Cooper’s Hawk was seen 
along the river just west of town on Jan. 14 (his 
third winter record for the state in 14 years). Sev- 
eral Golden Eagles were noted near the Conti- 
nental Divide between Missoula and Helena, and 
a few along the Missouri River brakes north of 
Helena in early December. One of the outstand- 
ing features of the winter was the prevalence of 
Bald Eagles along the Clark Fork and Flathead 
Rivers. These birds were seen frequently, some- 
times in pairs, and mostly adults, throughout the 
month of February. On one occasion 2 birds were 
seen within 2 miles of the center of Missoula. 
Others were noted at intervals down the river for 
150 miles, particularly between Dixon and Perma, 
and from Trout Creek to Noxon. At least 2 
Pigeon Hawks wintered in Missoula, one being 
still present on March 3. One individual seen in 
and near Greenough Park on the northern out- 
skirts of town was extremely dark with broad 
prominent breast markings, suggesting the possi- 
bility of its representing the race suckleyi. 

Grouse and Pheasants—In Montana, the native 
grouse (Blue, Ruffed and Franklin’s) are appar- 
ently recovering from the low ebb in their cycle 
of abundance, being more frequently observed 
now than for the past 8 or 10 years. European 
Partridges have not yet fully recovered from the 
losses of the last 2 severe winters, but Ring-necked 
Pheasants wintered well and are plentiful (Hand). 

Gulls, Doves —A single Ring-billed Gull seen 
on the Snake River at Lewiston, Idaho, on Feb. 
8 is the first winter record for this species in this 
area (Burleigh). The Mourning Dove was noted 
at Moscow for the first time during the winter 
months, single birds being seen on Dec. 28 and 
Jan. 19. At Lewiston a flock of 6 was observed on 
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Dec. 13 (Burleigh). 

Owls.—Snowy Owls were reported throughout 
the winter both in northern Idaho and eastern 
Washington, and were seemingly as common as 
during the past winter. The latest record for 
Idaho is that of a bird seen at Genesee, in Latah 
County, on Feb. 8. A Long-eared Owl seen at 
Moscow on Jan. 19 is the second winter record in 
4 years for this part of the state. Short-eared 
Owls were again numerous in the open Palouse 
country. On Jan. 24, at Genesee, 12 were seen 
late in the afternoon, flying low over the open 
fields, or resting on the top of a fence post (Bur- 
leigh). 

Kingfishers through Jays.——The Belted King- 

fisher again wintered in small numbers in the 
Palouse, single birds being seen at Ahsahka, Clear- 
water Co., Idaho, Jan. 7, and at Pullman, Wash., 
Jan. 14. The Yellow-shafted Flicker, rarely ob- 
served in northern Idaho, was noted at Lewiston, 
Jan. 21, and at Moscow, Jan. 29 (Burleigh). The 
Red-shafted Flicker was present throughout the 
winter in its usual numbers at Moscow (Bur- 
leigh), and also at Missoula (Hand). For the first 
time since 1948, the Clarke’s Nutcracker appeared 
at Moscow, and was plentiful from late September 
until March on the wooded ridges about the town. 
Small flocks were seen until early January, and 
although only infrequently seen during the latter 
part of the winter, a single bird was noted as late 
as March 20 (Burleigh). 
- Nuthatches through Shrikes. — Red-breasted 
Nuthatches were as usual, common and frequently 
observed throughout the winter both at Moscow 
(Burleigh) and at Missoula (Hand). The Rock 
Wren was seen at Steptoe Butte, Wash., on Dec. 
17, and at Lewiston, Idaho, Jan. 1 (Burleigh). 
One flock of approximately 30 Am. Robins win- 
tered within the city limits of Moscow (Burleigh), 
while at Missoula they were present during the 
winter but in smaller numbers than usual. (Hand). 
The Mountain Bluebird was noted for the first 
time this winter in the open Palouse country. In 
previous years none were observed later than early 
November, but this year single males were seen 
at Kamiak Butte, Whitman Co., Wash., Dec. 2 
(Yokum), and at Moscow, Dec. 24 (Burleigh). 

The Townsend’s Solitaire, always scarce dur- 
ing the winter in northern Idaho, was noted at 
Moscow, Dec. 19 and 25, and Jan. 30 (Burleigh), 
while at Missoula (Hand) it was unusually com- 
mon and observed throughout the winter. The 
Bohemian Waxwing did not appear at Moscow 
until Jan. | (unusually late), but large flocks were 
then present almost daily through Feb. 1. At 
Missoula the first flock was seen on Nov. 23, and 
large flocks were then much in evidence until 
early February (Hand). The Cedar Waxwing was 
recorded but once at Moscow, a single bird >n 
Jan. 27 (Burleigh), while at Missoula small flocks 
were seen until the middle of February, when they 
suddenly disappeared (Hand). The Gray Shrike 
was again fairly common in the open Palouse 
country, being first observed at Pullman, Wash. 


on Oct. 26, and almost daily thereafter until the 
end of March (March 18 at Moscow, and March 
24 at Clarkston, Wash.) (Burleigh). An occa- 
sional bird was seen at Missoula from late De- 
cember through the first of February (Hand). 

Warblers—tIn previous years the Audubon’s 
Warbler was rarely seen during the winter months 
in northern Idaho, but possibly because of the 
relatively mild weather during November and 
December this hardy species was found in sur- 
prisingly large numbers at Lewiston in January 
and February. On Jan. 24, and again on Feb. 8, 
flocks totaling fully 50 individuals were seen in 
the willows and cottonwoods bordering the Snake 
River (Burleigh). 

Blackbirds —The Western Meadowlark was 
again common at Lewiston throughout the winter, 
the maximum number seen being approximately 
60 on January 24 (Burleigh). A single bird was 
noted at Missoula on Feb. 4 (Hand). For the sec- 
ond time in 4 years the Brewer’s Blackbird was 
recorded during the winter in northern Idaho, a 
flock of possibly 60 birds being noted at Lewiston 
Jan. 21, and Feb. 8 (Burleigh). 

Finches and Sparrows.—The outstanding feature 
of the winter of 1950-51 was the abundance of the 
Fringillidae in northern Idaho and eastern Wash- 
ington. Cassin’s Finches, heretofore unrecorded 
in this area in the winter, were actually plentiful, 
numerous flocks being seen from the middle of 
December through January, February, and early 
March. The largest number observed at one time 
was a flock containing fully 100 individuals, feed- 
ing in an open field at Potlatch, Jan. 13. Pine 
Siskins, normally present in small numbers, lit- 
erally swarmed. During the shortest field trip it 
was possible to see numerous flocks totaling hun- 
dreds of individuals. The largest flock observed 
was one at Lewiston, on Jan. 21, that was esti- 
mated to contain fully 2000 birds! The first Red- 
polls appeared on Jan. 12 at Viola (8 miles north 
of Moscow), small flocks being then seen at fre- 
quent intervals through March 24. The largest 
flock noted contained approximately 200 individ- 
uals, and was seen at Palouse, Wash., Jan. 31. 
The Pine Grosbeak appeared for the first time in 
four years in the open Palouse country, small 
flocks being frequently seen from early December 
through March 22, feeding in the thickets and un- 
derbrush fringing the streams. Evening Grosbeaks 
were more abundant than usual, large flocks being 
noted almost daily. Of interest also were 3 Spotted 
Towhees observed at Moscow, Jan. 19, and 3 
White-crowned (Gambel’s) Sparrows on Jan. 8, 
also at Moscow; these species are rarely seen dur- 
ing the winter months (Burleigh). 

In western Montana, Evening Grosbeaks were 
extremely common, and Pine Grosbeaks were 
fairly common for the first time in several years. 
Redpolls were noted at Missoula in large flocks, 
and Pine Siskins in smaller numbers. Oregon 
Juncos and Am. Tree Sparrows occurred in maxi- 
mum numbers, but Song Sparrows were scarce 
and only infrequently observed (Hand).—Tuos. 
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D. BuRLEIGH, School of Forestry, University of 
Idaho, Moscow. 
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true of the Salt Lake valley and the southern 
part of the region, and many birds that are not 
common winter residents remained much later 
than usual, and some stayed on throughout the 
winter. In the Bear River valley the mild winter 
was broken by a short cold spell during the last 
10 days of January and tne first few days of Feb- 
ruary, with temperatures dropping below zero on 
3 days. This short cold spell was followed by ex- 
ceptionally warm weather in mid-February, and 
the spring migration of waterfowl started from 
10 days to 2 weeks earlier than usual. A small 
flock of Evening Grosbeaks, 25 to 30, wintered in 
the Russian Olive trees at the Bear River Refuge 
headquarters; this is the first record of these birds 
wintering on the Refuge. C. W. Lockerbie reports 
that one of the unusual features of the past win- 
ter in the vicinity of Salt Lake City was the be- 
havior of the waxwings, Evening Grosbeak, and 
Purple Finches. Only a few reports came in on 
the Bohemian Waxwing until late March; on the 
other hand, Cedar Waxwings that do not winter 
here ordinarily, save as stragglers, were reported 
on several occasions throughout the winter. Only 
a few reports came in on Evening Grosbeaks until 
the latter part of January; since then they have 
been observed regularly in flocks of from 10 to as 
many as 300, and continued common throughout 
March. 

Grebes and Pelicans.—Six Western Grebes were 
observed as late as Jan. 1 at Bear River Refuge, 
and the first spring arrivals were noted on March 
19. Sheldon Dart reported 2 Western Grebes at 
Deer Flat Refuge, Idaho, on Feb. 26, and 25 
present on March 31. Approximately 30 Pied- 
billed Grebes wintered at Bear River Refuge. 
R. C. Erickson reported the first Western Grebe 
at Malheur Refuge, Oreg., on March 19; they 
were common by the 3lst; he also reported one 
White Pelican wintering at Malheur. Six White 
Pelicans were observed at BRR as late as Jan. 1, 
and the first spring arrivals were observed on 
March 19. 
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Cormorants arnd Herons.—R. C. Erickson re- 
ported the first Double-crested Cormorant on 
March 27 and several more were seen by the end of 
the month at Malheur Refuge, Oreg. A few Great 
Blue Herons and Am. Egrets wintered on the area 
and became common by the end of the period. 
The first Double-crested Cormorants arrived at 
Bear River Refuge on March 15, and 120 were 
counted at the end of the month; the first Am. 
Bittern was seen in this area on Feb. 12, Black- 
crowned Night Herons arrived on Feb. 23, and the 
Snowy Egret, March 26. 

Swans and Geese.—Whistling Swans were win- 
ter residents at Malheur Refuge, Oreg., with a 
peak concentration of 6000 noted on March 5 
(RCE); at the Bear River Refuge 1150 were ob- 
served on Jan. 1, and a peak of 2375 on March 
15. Twenty-five Whistling Swans arrived at Deer 
Flat Refuge, near Nampa, Idaho, Jan. 23, and had 
departed by end of March (Dart); 45 were counted 
at Sheldon Refuge, Cedarville, Calif., on March 
22 and some were still present at the end of the 
period (MCA). Lockerbie reported that a few 
Whistling Swans wintered at New State Gun Club 
west of Salt Lake City, and 192 Canada Geese 
were counted on Jan. 28 in Skull Valley, Tooele 
Co., Utah. Canada Geese wintered in the vicinity 
of Cedarville, Calif.; also 16 Cackling Geese were 
observed in this area on March 22 (MCA). 
Twenty White-fronted Geese were first observed 
at Deer Flat Refuge, Idaho, on March 12, and 
250 (Common) Canada Geese were counted in 
this area, Jan. 10 (Dart). At Malheur Refuge, 
the Canada Goose reached a peak of 9000 on 
March 12; 1000 Cackling Geese and 300 White- 
fronted Geese were also observed on this date; 
Lesser Snow Geese reached a peak of 35,000 by 
March 30 (RCE). About 200 Canada Geese ar- 
rived at Cokeville, Wyo., the latter part of March 
and appeared to be pairing off for nesting (Wm. 
O. Deshler). A few Canada Geese wintered at 
BRR, and by end of period 1500 were on the 
area; the (Lesser) Snow Goose reached a peak 
of 8000 at BRR on March 15, but by end of 
March most had departed. 

Ducks.—At the Deer Flat Refuge, Idaho, Mal- 
lards wintering on the area totaled 8000 on Jan. 
17; the Am. Widgeon (755) was first observed 
Jan. 10; Pintail (200) arrived on Jan. 17; Green- 
winged Teal (75), Buffle-head (25), and Am. 
Merganser (50) were first seen Feb. 19; small 
numbers of Gadwall, Shoveller, Redhead, and 
scaup arrived early in March (Dart). On March 
31 an estimated 40,000 Mallards, 10,000 Gadwall, 
26,000 Am. Widgeon, 80,000 Pintail, 12,000 
Green-winged Teal, 12,000 Canvas-backs, 8000 
Lesser Scaup, 1000 Buffle-heads, 5000 Ruddy 
Ducks, and 400 Am. Mergansers were using the 
Malheur Refuge, Burns, Oreg. (RCE). Mallards, 
Pintail, and Redhead in large numbers, and a few 
Canvas-backs, were observed at Sheldon Refuge, 
Calif., March 22 (MCA). Deshler reported that 
by the end of March no duck concentrations had 
come into the Cokeville, Wyo., area for nesting; 
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although the weather had been very good, duck 
migrations into this area appear to be later than 
last year. At BRR 150 Mallards wintered, and 
their population reached 4000 by March 15; the 
first Pintails arrived on Feb. 12 and their number 
had increased to 15,000 by March 15; Green- 
winged Teal, first seen on Feb. 16, reached popu- 
lation of 20,000 by end of period; other first ar- 
rival dates include: Ruddy Duck, Feb. 3; Canvas- 
back, Feb. 14; Buffle-head, Feb. 23; Redhead 
and Am. Widgeon, Feb. 24; Shoveller, Feb. 26; 
Golden-eye, Feb. 28; Gadwall and Lesser Scaup, 
March 3, and Cinnamon Teal, March 6. 

Vultures and Hawks—One Turkey Vulture was 
noted on the date March 26 at Mesa Verde Nat’. 
Park, Colo., by Don Watson. At Malheur 
Refuge, Oreg., the first Turkey Vulture was seen, 
Feb. 18, and they became common by March 22 
(RCE). The Golden Eagle, Marsh Hawk, and 
Red-tailed Hawk were fairly common winter resi- 
dents at the Sheldon Nat'l. Antelope Refuge, near 
Cedarville, Calif.; the first Prairie Falcon was ob- 
served in this area on March 24, and the Sparrow 
Hawk first seen, March 16 (CMA). Sheldon Dart 
reported 1 Marsh Hawk first observed, Feb. 15, 
and 2 Sparrow Hawks, March 15, at Deer Flat 
Refuge, Idaho. Marsh Hawks, Rough-legged 
Hawks, and Red-tailed Hawks were common win- 
ter residents near Salt Lake City, and 2 Golden 
Eagles wintered in this area (CWL). A Bald Eagle 
was seen, March 25, near Wellington, Utah; 3 at 
Morgan, Utah, March 16; and a Golden Eagle near 
Croydon, Utah, March 15 (Harold Higgins). At 
BRR 2 Rough-legged Hawks, 1 Golden Eagle, 50 
Bald Eagles, 20 Marsh Hawks, and 5 Peregrine 
Falcons were noted on March 15. 

Cranes, Coot—Near Cedarville, Calif., 350 
Sandhill Cranes were observed on March 22 
(MCA). Large flocks of Sandhill Cranes migrated 
through the San Luis Valley near Alamosa, Colo., 
the middle of March; 204 were counted in one 
field on March 18 (Mr. and Mrs. Robert Arma- 
gast). Eighteen were observed on March 22 near 
Nampa, Idaho, which is the first record of Sand- 
hill Cranes in this area for several years (Dart). 
Two arrived at Malheur Refuge, Oreg., on Feb. 
18, and 50 were observed on March 19 (RCE). 
At BRR 32 were noted on March 9. Am. Coots 
wintered at Malheur Refuge, and reached a peak 
of 20,000 by March 31 (RCE). 

Shorebirds, Gulls, and Doves.—Winter obser- 
vations of Killdeer, Wilson’s Snipe, Long-billed 
Curlew, Willet, Am. Avocet, Black-necked Stilt, 
Herring Gull, California Gull, and large numbers 
of Ring-billed Gulls were reported by Lockerbie 
between Salt Lake City and Bear River Refuge. 
At Malheur Refuge, Oreg., the first arrival dates 
include, Killdeer, Jan. 25; Greater Yellow-legs, 
March 25; California Gull, Mirch 12; and Ring- 
billed Gull, March 18 (RCE). At BRR the Kill- 
deer, Am. Avocet and Herring Gull arrived on 
Feb. 18, Lesser Yellow-legs on March 3, Wilson’s 
Snipe on March 11, and Long-billed Curlew on 
March 30. Mourning Doves first arrived at Deer 


Flat Refuge, Idaho, on Feb. 12, and 50 were noted 
on March 31 (FSD); at Mesa Verde Nat’l. Park, 
Colo., 2 were first observed on March 31 (DW). 

Owls, Woodpeckers—Horned Owls were winter 
residents at Sheldon Refuge, near Cedarville, Calif.; 
on March 22 a nest containing 4 eggs was found 
(MCA). Lockerbie reported several winter obser- 
vations of Long-eared and Short-eared Owls, and 
a single observation of the Screech Owl and 
Horned Owl near Salt Lake City. Two Short-eared 
Owls were noted through the period at BRR, and 
their number increased to 20 by March 1. Several 
hundred Red-shafted Flickers were noted on March 
21 at the peak of migration at Sheldon Refuge, 
Calif. (MCA). Red-shafted Flickers were com- 
mon all winter near Salt Lake City, while the 
Yellow-bellied (Red-naped) Sapsucker, William- 
son’s Sapsucker, Hairy Woodpecker, and Downy 
Woodpecker were occasionally observed in that 
area (CWL). 

Passerine Birds——Say’s Phoebe arrived at Mal- 
heur Refuge, Oreg., March 4; Tree Swallow, 
March 23; Western Meadowlark, March 5; and 
the Evening Grosbeak arrived on Dec. 29 and 
left by Jan. 19 (RCE). Two Oregon Juncos were 
observed on Feb. 20 at Alamosa, Colo., by Arma- 
gast, who reports that this is his first record of 
this species in the area in his three and one-half 
years as a cooperator. Dr. Oliver K. Scott reported 
that no Bohemian Waxwings were seen in cen- 
tral Wyoming during past season; Evening Gros- 
beaks were common in that area during the pe- 
riod. The Horned Lark is the most common bird 
at Sheldon Refuge, Cedarville, Calif., and was 
present in the area throughout the period; other 
winter residents were Am. Magpie, Common 
Raven, Am. Robin, Gray Shrike, Common Star- 
ling, Cassin’s Finch, and Oregon Junco (MCA). 
Lockerbie reported the unusual occurrence of the 
Cassin’s Finch in mid-winter at several points in 
northern Utah; he also reported the following 
birds as common during the winter near Salt Lake 
City: Black-capped Chickadee, Am. Robin, Com- 
mon Starling, Western Meadowlark, Red-winged 
Blackbird, Brewer’s Blackbird, House Finch, Am. 
Goldfinch, Pine Siskin, Spotted Towhee, Oregon 
Junco, and Song Sparrow; also occasional winter 
observations of the Am. Dipper, Long-billed 
Marsh Wren, Hermit Thrush, Bohemian Wax- 
wing, Cedar Waxwing, Yellow-headed Blackbird, 
Red Crossbill, Slate-colored Junco, and Pink- 
sided Junco.—VANEz T. WILSON and Ross H. 
Norr, Bear River Migratory Bird Refuge, Brig- 
ham, Utah. 


SOUTHWEST REGION.—General drought con- 
ditions continued to prevail, with moisture in 
Arizona the shortest in the state’s history. Irriga- 
tion reservoirs were almost dry, and streamflow 
(except in the Colorado) was negligible. There 
has been little spring growth of annual plants. 
The winter, following the warm fall which lasted 
to Dec. 26, was more or less normal, with inter- 
mittent cold and warm spells. 
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Reaver Lake, near Yuma, 
Ariz., and 3 at the 
California side of 
Imperial Dam, 
Jan. 5 (Leo Couch, 
Arthur Halloran). 
A flock of about 
140 wintering 
White Pelicans was seen on a slough of the 
Colorado River below Palo Verde, Calif., Jan. 
12 (Gale Monson). Eggs were already pres- 
ent in Great Blue Heron nests on the Havasu 
Lake Nat’l. Wildlife Refuge, near Topock, Ariz., 
Feb. 27 (GM, Mr. and Mrs. James Munro). 
Green Herons were reported in unusual winter 
numbers. About 6 were present along the Rillito 
Valley near Tucson, Ariz., in December (Allan 
Phillips). One was seen at Blue Point, Ariz., on 
the Salt River at the mouth of the Verde River, 
Dec. 26 <AP, Lewis Yager). Near Litchfield Park, 
Ariz., one was seen, Dec. 29 (Harry Crockett). 
One was noted in the Bill Williams Delta, Ariz., 
on the Havasu Lake Refuge, Jan. 5 (GM). Two 
were reported from Ascarate L., El Paso, Texas, 
Jan. 26 (Lena McBee). A Least Bittern was ob- 
served on the California side of Imperial Dam, 
Jan. 5 (LC, AH). 

Waterfowl—Goose and duck numbers were 
generally reported to be nearly the same as last 
year. A Whistling Swan was seen near Topock, 
Jan. 2 (GM). Two appeared on the Bosque del 
Apache Nat'l. Wildlife Refuge, N. Mex., Jan. 5, 
and as many as 7 were present there until March 
21, when 1 was caught and banded (Raymond 
Fleetwood). As many as 6 Blue Geese were 
found on the Bosque Refuge during the winter, 
with the last 2 seen on Feb. 28 (RF). A male 
Black Duck was taken in a trap on the Bosque 
Refuge, Jan. 23, a first record of the species for 
New Mexico (RF). Since the Blue-winged Teal 
is almost unknown from the region as a wintering 
bird, a number of records obtained this year are 
of particular interest: 1 at Peck’s L., near Clark- 
dale, Ariz., Dec. 24 and Feb. 24 (Milton Wether- 
ill); 2 pairs on the California side at Imperial 
Dam, Jan. 5 (LC, AH); 4 pairs on the Colorado 
River Indian Reservation, Ariz., Jan. 12 (Don 
Moon); 1 or more at Arivaca Jct. (“Kinsley’s”), 
Ariz., Jan. 15 (Gerald Day); 1 pair at Arivaca 
Jct., Feb. 19 (Munros, AP); 6 on the Bosque 
Refuge, Feb. 16 (RF); and at least 1 pair at 
Tucson, March 17 (GD). Cinnamon Teal were 
considerably more common than usual during the 
winter: 2 seen at Tanque Verde Ranch northeast 
of Tucson, Dec. 28 (Joe Marshall); 1 at Blanken- 
ship Bend below Topock, Jan. 8, and 2 in the Bill 
Williams Delta, Jan. 10 (LC, GM); 2 on the 
Bosque Refuge, Jan. 17 (RF); and 2 pairs at 
Arivaca Jct., Feb. 11 (Mr. and Mrs. J. Gates) 
and 8, Feb. 23 (Mr. and Mrs. Erle Morton). Two 
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male Wood Ducks appeared at Parker Dam, 
Ariz.-Calif., Dec. 27, 1 of which remained until 
March 23 (Glenn Osbun). A record number of 
Am. Golden-eyes, about 170 in all, wintered on 
Havasu Lake Refuge, some 110 of them feeding 
in the river below Parker Dam in early February 
(GM). A female Old-squaw was noted on Ha- 
vasu L., Feb. 9 (GM). 

Vultures, Hawks, Gallinules—Two records de- 
lineate the further spread of the Black Vulture 
westward in Arizona: 11 seen on the Pima Indian 
Reservation south of Chandler, Feb. 23 (AP), 
and 11 seen along the Gila R. below Arlington, 
March 29 (Warren Pulich, J. T. Wright). A 
Mexican Black Hawk was noted in lower Sabino 
Canyon of the Santa Catalina Mts., Ariz., March 
28 (Alma Foerster, AP). An Audubon’s Caracara 
was observed 20 miles east of Florence, Ariz., 
Jan. 13 to 14, and again about Jan. 25 (Richard 
Reed). Young in a Prairie Falcon nest at Hueco 
Tanks, Tex. (east of El Paso), were old enough 
to fly, March 4 (George & Mary Burrows). As 
many as 3 pairs of Peregrine Falcons were present 
near Tucson, March 25 (AF, William Foerster, 
AP). The Florida Gallinule was established as a 
wintering bird in New Mexico by records from 
the Bosque Refuge: 1 on Jan. 16 (Thomas Davis), 
and others on Jan. 25, and March 7 and 21 (RF). 

Shorebirds—A White-rumped Sandpiper was 
identified in a flock of Least Sandpipers near 
Canutillo, Tex., Dec. 10 (Mary Kefer, Mrs. Rose). 
Wintering Am. Avocets included 1 seen near Ft. 
Mohave, Ariz., Feb. 28 (GM), and 3 at El Paso, 
March 12 (Harriet Conway). A _ Black-necked 
Stilt was seen at El Paso, March 23 (Conway), 
and 1 was noted on the Bosque Refuge, March 30. 

Doves through Hummingbirds—An_ unusual 
number of wintering White-winged Doves has been 
noted. At least 10 were counted in the Tucson 
area in December (AP). One was seen at the 
California side of Parker Dam, Jan. 5 (GM), and 
was observed there again, Feb. 19 (Fred Even- 
den, GM). Another was seen near Wickenburg, 
Ariz., March 20 (John Knox, Norman Williams). 
Two Elf Owls were found near Tucson, March 15 
(Marshall). Ten Long-eared Owls were present at 
the El Paso Country Club, Dec. 31 (LM). Two 
Common Nighthawks flew past Topock, March 
27, the first time they have been recorded in the 
Colorado Valley during the spring migration 
(GM). A male Black-chinned Hummingbird was 
seen in the Santa Catalina foothills near Tucson, 
March 2 (Mary Jane Nichols), but no others were 
observed for nearly 3 weeks (AP). Although 
Costa’s Hummingbirds had already laid eggs in 
the McDowell Mts., Ariz., by March 10 (Crock- 
ett), they had not appeared on their breeding 
grounds in the Havasu L. area until March 15 
(GM). The last Anna’s Hummingbird was ob- 
served at Tucson, Jan. 26 (Mortons). A male 
Broad-tailed Hummingbird was seen near Sabino 
Canyon, Feb. 22 (Mrs. R. Thornburg); no more 
were reported for 3 weeks, and then only in the 
Huachuca Mts., Ariz. (AP). As many as 4 Rufous 
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Hummingbirds lingered at Tucson to mid-Decem- 
ber, and I or 2 stayed until well into January 
(Mortons ). 

Woodpeckers and Flycatchers—Two Lewis’s 
Woodpeckers were noted near Wickieup, Ariz., 
March 1 (AP). An Arizona Woodpecker was seen 
in Tucson, March 3 (Ivan Peters). Western King- 
bird arrivals were noted as follows: 2 on Colo- 
rado River Reservation, March 25 (GM); 1 at 
Tumacacori Nat'l. Monument, Ariz., March 28 
(Betty Jackson); and 1 near Tucson, March 29 
(AF, WF, AP). A Say’s Phoebe was recorded at 
Snowflake, Ariz., Feb. 15, but it did not stay 
(Louise Levine). Empidonax flycatchers were pres- 
ent in unusual winter numbers. Two Wright’s Fly- 
catchers were observed at the Tanque Verde 
Ranch near Tucson, Dec. 28 (Marshall). Gray 
Flycatchers were reported from more localities 
than usual. A Western Flycatcher was found in 
the Bill Williams Delta, Dec. 13, and another was 
seen there, Jan. 5 (GM). 

Swallows.—Swallows were early in arriving. 
A single Violet-green was seen in the Bill Wil- 
liams Delta, Jan. 5, and at least 8 were present 
by Feb. 2 (GM). Two were seen south of Conti- 
nental, Ariz., Feb. 6, and at least 4 at Ft. Hua- 
chuca, Ariz., Feb. 12 (Munros, AP). Two Rough- 
winged Swallows had arrived at Needles Landing 
on Havasu L., Feb. 9 (GM), and 1 or 2 were 
present at Arivaca Jct., Feb. 19 (Munros, AP). 
Two Cliff Swallows were observed at Hueco 
Tanks, March 18 (LM), 24 at Parker, Ariz., 
March 21 (GM), and 2 on the Bosque Refuge, 
March 24 (TD). 

Jays.—The flight of jays into the lowlands 
noted in the Fall Migration report continued into 
the winter. Steller’s (Long-crested) Jays were re- 
ported generally from lowland localities. They 
were beginning to withdraw to their usual range 
in the Tucson area in March. However, they were 
still found in the lower edge of the live oak belt 
in the Santa Catalina Mts., March 23 (AP); 1 
was still present on the Colorado River Reserva- 
tion, March 25 (GM); and 1 was noted at Granite 
Reef Dam, Ariz., March 30 (WP). Scrub Jays 
continued to be more common than usual in the 
lowlands. Seventeen were seen at Blue Pt., Dec. 
26 (AP, LY). Three were still present at Phoenix, 
Ariz., March 29 (Carlos Stannard, WP). 

Titmice and Nuthatches——At El Paso, Mount- 
tain Chickadees were present during January and 
February, and one was even seen at Fabens, Tex., 
Feb. 11 (LM). One or 2 Plain Titmice were seen 
there during January, and later until March 18 
(LM). White-breasted and Red-breasted Nut- 
hatches were found in many lowland localities 
during the winter, following the unusual fall flight. 
The former were found everywhere in and around 
Tucson; 10 were counted at Blue Pt., Dec. 26 
(AP, LY); 2 were seen south of Wickieup, Jan. 
29 (AP); 2 were present in the Bill Williams 
Delta at least until Feb. 2 (GM); and 1 was still 
present at Granite Reef Dam, March 30 (WP). 
Two Red-breasted Nuthatches spent all winter in 


a pecan orchard near Tucson (AP); 2 were seen 
all winter, at least until March 25, in Tempe, Ariz. 
(Crockett); and 1 was still present at Boulder 
City, Nev., March 26 (WP). A flock of 30 Pygmy 
Nuthatches was reported at El Paso until Feb. 27 
(Conway). 

Creepers through Thrushes.—There was ino 
Brown Creeper flight through eastern or central 
Arizona. However, 1 was noted in the Bill Wil- 
liams Delta, Jan. 5 (GM), and another south of 
Wickieup, Jan. 29 (AP). Sage Thrashers, usually 
absent during winter in the Colorado Valley, be- 
gan coming into the Havasu L. area about Dec. 
22, and were quite common thereafter until the 
close of the period (GM). Robins were common 
in most of the lowlands. This has also been a win- 
ter of above normal abundance for both Western 
and Mountain Bluebirds. One of the former was 
lingering in the Bill Williams Delta, March 29 
(GM). Townsend’s Solitaires were noted occa- 
sionally in the Colorado Valley until Feb. 18, 
when 1 was seen on the Colorado River Reserva- 
tion (FE, GM); 10 spent part of the winter in 
McKelligan Canyon, El Paso, and 2 were seen at 
Hueco Tanks, March 18 (LM). 

Waxwings through Wood Warblers——About 50 
Cedar Waxwings were seen at Casa Grande, Ariz., 
Feb. 23; otherwise, large flocks were seen only at 
and near Tucson (AP). A Starling was seen at 
Topock, Jan. 4 (JK); 4 at Salome, Ariz., Feb. 23 
(AP); and about 22 at Wickieup and vicinity, 
March 1 (AP). They failed to re-appear at Parker 
and Tucson. A wintering Bell’s Vireo was seen at 
Topock, Feb. 7, and again, March 7; its spring 
arrival was not noted until March 22 (GM). 
Some spring arrival dates for warblers are: 1 
Virginia’s Warbler in lower Santa Catalina Mts., 
March 23 (Marshall, AP); 1 Lucy’s Warbler, 
Tucson, March 20 (AP), 4 at Topock, March 22 
(GM), 1 at Benson, Ariz., March 22 (Lyndon 
Hargrave); 1 Black-capped Warbler at Tumaca- 
cori Monument, March 21 (BJ); and 1 Painted 
Redstart along Carrizo Creek south of Show Low, 
Ariz., March 25 (LL). A Palm Warbler seen south 
of Wickieup, Jan. 29 to 30, is the first Arizona 
record (AP). 

Blackbirds and Tanagers—A male Bullock’s 
Oriole was seen at Tucson, March 6, but no more 
for over 2 weeks (AP). One was seen along US 
Highway 95 above Arrowhead Jct., Calif., March 
22 (WP). A Summer Tanager was recorded at 
Tucson, Dec. 10; again on March 11 (Mortons). 

Finches and Sparrows.—Cardinals have been 
seen on the Colorado River Reservation below 
Parker since December; apparently the species is 
spreading its range southward along the river 
(GM). A male Blue Grosbeak was found on the 
Reservation, Feb. 17 and 18 (FE, GM). The 
largest and last of the few occurrences of Evening 
Grosbeaks around Tucson was a flock of 13 near 
the heart of town, Jan. 17 to 23 (Sister Berchs- 
man); a flock wintered at Ascarate L., El Paso 
(LM). Six or 8 Purple Finches (California race) 
were in Tucson all winter (AP), while as many as 
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14 were present on the Colorado River Reserva- 
tion after Feb. 17 (GM). Cassin’s Finches were 
scattered throughout lowland areas in unusual 
abundance, with records from many points in 
southeastern Arizona. They were also widespread 
in the northern sections of the state, with records 
from Kingman, Wickieup, Clarkdale, and Snow- 
flake. Lawrence’s Goldfinches were common in low- 
land areas, including the Rio Grande Valley from 
Las Cruces, N. Mex., to Fabens (last ones seen at 
El Paso on March 20 by Fred Cornelius). This 
is the third year in 20 they have visited the Rio 
Grande (LM). Large flocks were seen about Tuc- 
son, and a flock of at least 100 was noted in 
Tempe, March 25 (Crockett). They were even 
seen at Snowflake: 14 from Feb. 11 to 17 (LL). 
Few or none of the normal resident Red Cross- 
bills were noted in the mountains, but a few were 
scattered in lowlands of southeastern Arizona, in- 
cluding 5 at Tucson, Dec. 24 (Marshall), 10 or 
15 at St. David (reported to LH), and flock 
heard at Bisbee, Feb. 11 (LH). A Green-tailed 
Towhee seen on the Colorado River Reservation, 
Feb. 18 (FE, GM) is the first winter record for 
the Colorado Valley. Lark Buntings were scarce 
in south-central and central Arizona (AP). An 
Am. Tree Sparrow was found at Bitter Lakes 
Nat'l. Wildlife Refuge, N. Mex., Dec. 27 (RF). 
A Black-chinned Sparrow wintered in McKelligan 
Canyon, El Paso, a second record for the area 
(LM). The Golden-crowned Sparrow reported at 
Tucson last Nov. 26 remained until Dec. 6 (AP). 
Several Swamp Sparrows were again recorded at 
the Bosque Refuge, and 1 was seen at Bitter Lake 
Refuge, Dec. 27 (RF). Ten McCown’s Longspurs 
were counted in a flock of about 400 Chestnut- 
collared Longspurs near Cloverdale, N. Mex., Dec. 
30 (RF, Duncan MacDonald).—GaLeE Monson, 
Havasu Lake Nat'l. Wildlife Refuge, Parker, Ari- 


zona, 


NORTH PACIFIC COAST REGION.—Decem- 
ber was unusually mild and wet throughout the 
region. Minimum temperatures were generally 
above freezing all month. 
Rainfall was _ distributed 
throughout the month. Jan- 
uary was moderately cold, 
wet and very windy. Snow- 
fall was deficient in the 
southern and central part. 
Comox had 1% feet of 
snow in mid-January. Feb- 
ruary was divided into 2 
parts. The first half was 
warm and very wet; snow 
melted. The second half 
was cool and dry. There 
was extensive flooding of 
low land, due to snow- 
melt. An unexpected cooling and snowfall the 
first 2 weeks in March caught some birds nest 
building. A mean temperature of 42.6° at Seattle 
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set a record for March. A foot of snow fell at 
Comox. An accumulated 27 in. at Blaine persisted 
in protected places to March 24. The weather 
quickly moderated the last half, and was near 
normal. 

The late departure of several summer residents 
was reported, together with a lingering through 
winter of some others. There was a very poor 
crop of Madrona berries in the Puget Sound 
area. This resulted in poor autumn and winter 
food for Band-tailed Pigeons, Am. Robins, wax- 
wings, and a number of other species that nor- 
mally concentrate on these trees. These species 
apparently did not migrate south because of this, 
but remained in their usual areas for only short 
periods, and then were hard to find as they 
searched for other food (Garrett Eddy). Green 
Lake in Seattle was poisoned by the State Game 
Department to eliminate scrap fish. This made 
the lake unattractive to water birds for the pres- 
ent, besides killing many. Figures given in the 
Christmas census are omitted in this report. It is 
regrettable that there are still no comprehensive 
reports from western Oregon. 

Loons through Herons.—All loons were scarce 
at Comox, except in mid-December, when 100 
Arctic Loons followed herring into the Bay. Red- 
necked and Horned Grebes were average; West- 
ern below average. Red-necked Grebes left during 
the cold weather (Theed Pearse). Red-necked and 
Horned Grebes were less than usual in the Seattle 
area (Zella McMannama Schultz). At least 100 
Pelagic Cormorants were after herring in Comox 
Bay in mid-December. On March 18, 25 Double- 
crested Cormorants were noted there. Great Blue 
Herons had either gone south or succumbed to the 
cold (TP). 

Geese and Ducks.—Wintering geese, both Canada 
and Snow, were about average on the delta of 
the Skagit River. The ratio of adults to young 
was greater than last year (Wash. Game Dept.). 
A resident of 30 years in this region reported 
more ducks at the beginning of the season than 
for several years, especially Mallards. He noted 
fewer ducks the rest of the season, but the birds 
had probably spread out over the valley fields, 
which were unusually, and constantly flooded 
(GE). Black Brant were first seen at Seattle on 
Feb. 28, and arrived by the hundreds the last of 
March (Violet Cannon and ZMS). They were at 
Blaine, Jan. 12 (47), and on March 22 (150+), 
but there were not as many as last year at this 
time (Lucile Kline). Brant at Comox were down 
in numbers so far. They faired badly at the end 
of the hunting season, which was extended to the 
end of February, and the movement north reached 
Comox earlier than usual (TP). Mrs. Kline re- 
ported that 145 Mallards at Blaine, Jan. 16, was 
a great increase over the last few years. At Comox 
Mallards were generally below average; Am. 
Widgeon were scarce all winter; scaup, Am. 
Golden-eyes and Harlequin Ducks were about 
average. Old-squaws (75) were noted, Feb. 5. 
Surf and White-winged Scoters showed a big drop 
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in numbers; some Am. Scoters wintered (unusual) 
(TP). About 30 to 40 Gadwall and 50+ Green- 
winged Teal at the S. Seattle tidal swamps, March 
19, appeared to be paired (ZMS). Some Shovellers 
at Bellevue, Dec. 17, were in full breeding 
plumage (Walter Hagenstein). Miss Cannon re- 
ported less sea ducks in the Seattle area this 
winter. 

Hawks, Eagles—One Goshawk was reported at 
Comox in December. A Rough-legged Hawk col- 
lected by H. M. Laing, was the Sth record for 
Vancouver Is. Bald Eagles were scarcer than ever; 
2 were killed in the Comox area this winter. An 
Osprey reported, Dec. 26, was most unusual (TP). 
A Bald Eagle was seen at Bellevue, Dec. 5 (WH). 
Pigeon Hawks seemed to be more plentiful in 
West Seattle (VC). 

Shorebirds.—Killdeer, usually winter residents 
at Comox, left before the cold weather. One 
Black-bellied Plover was heard, Feb. 16. Red- 
backed Sandpipers were very few, and Black 
Turnstones below normal (TP). Wilson’s Snipe 
were seen at Bellevue, March 18 (WH). They 
were first seen at Blaine, Dec. 1 (2); last seen, 
March 9 (2) (LK). A Willet was seen for the 
first time at Seattle; observed many times on salt 
water shores, once on fresh water (VC). Greater 
Yellow-legs were first seen at Blaine, March 28 
(5). Only 4 Dowitchers were reported through 
the winter at Seattle, and were seldom seen (VC). 
No Glaucous Gulls were seen at Comox. Glau- 
cous-winged Gulls were few, except when herring 
were in the Bay; over 1200 were seen, March 18 
(TP). About 200 Short-billed Gulls were at the 
S. Seattle swamps, March 19. All alcids, such as 
Pigeon Guillemots, Common Murres, Marbled 
Murrelets, Cassin’s Auklets, were less than usual 
in the area of Seattle (ZMS). 

Pigeons, Owls, Woodpeckers—No great con- 
centration of Band-tailed Pigeons was reported. 
They were noted in small numbers at Bellevue 
during March, the greatest number being 13 
(WH). A long-time resident at La Conner on the 
Skagit River flats, reported the largest Snowy Owl 
invasion in over 30 years (GE). They were rfe- 
ported on Sammish Is., Edson, Anacortes and the 
La Conner Flats, Jan. 7 (H. W. Beecher, Jr.). In 
the vicinity of Blaine, 7 were seen from Dec. 19 
to Jan. 2 (LK). Pearse reported that the influx in 
British Columbia included the Queen Charlotte 
Is. The movement started the middle of Novem- 
ber. At least 30 were reported. Many were killed. 
One or 2 remained on the Comox Spit all winter, 
where there was a colony of voles; last noted 
March 9 (TP). They were in the Seattle area 
most of the period (VC). One was reported in 
the business section of Seattle the first few days 
of January (HWB). They were seen at Long 
Beach, Wash., near the mouth of the Columbia 
River, Dec. 10 (A. S. Lazarus). Many found their 
way to taxidermists’ shops. Woodpeckers were still 
few at Comox; 7 Red-shafted Flickers were on the 
Spit, Dec. 26, apparently not bothered by the 
Snowy Owls. 


Passerines——Mrs. Schultz thought the small 
land bird population at Seattle was about normal. 
Swallows arrived about on schedule, in some places 
overtaking the late snowfall. Violet-greens ar- 
rived in the Seattle area, March 17; Tree Swal- 
lows, March 16 (WH, VC). Violet-greens were 
at Blaine, March 18, and at Comox, March 20. 
An immature Barn Swallow remained in the Uni- 
versity arboretum at Seattle as late as Jan. 1 
(Joan Laval). No Steller’s Jays were seen at 
Comox. The winter population of crows was low; 
there was generally an odd hesperis in flocks of 
caurinus. There were no mixed flocks of chicka- 
dees, nuthatches and Golden-crowned Kinglets 
(TP). Bushtits, which invaded Vancouver Island 
5 years ago, seemed to be prospering at Victoria; 
a flock of 28 was seen, Oct. 1, and 20 on March 
7 (A. R. Davidson). Brown Creepers, resident in 
timbered areas, came into Seattle proper; they 
were seen in several districts (VC), and in the 
NE section from Jan. 5 to March 22 (Florence 
Grove). Small flocks of Am. Robins were seen in 
the same area during January and February; from 
March 3 to March 10 they congregated in flocks 
of over 100; snow was on the ground. Varied 
Thrushes were seen at Blaine, Nov. 28 to March 
12 and 2 Western Bluebirds, Feb. 20 to March 21 
(LK). Bluebirds undoubtedly wintered at Vic- 
toria; 6 were seen on the Christmas Count, and 6, 
Feb. 16 (ARD). Hermit Thrushes were seen at 
Bellevue, Dec. 22 (WH), Water Pipits wintered at 
Victoria; 20 were seen, March 8 (ARD). The ir- 
regular Bohemian Waxwing was seen at Bellevue, 
Dec. 25; it was first noted at Comox, Dec. 8, but 
did not stay. Some Western Meadowlarks sur- 
vived at Comox, and began to sing when the 
weather moderated; usually in large flocks at 
Blaine, they were seen only in threes this winter. 
A flock of 40 Evening Grosbeaks was noted in 
NE Seattle, Dec. 25; regularly in less numbers 
until March 9 (FG). Only a few Purple Finches 
were at Comox, in January. A flock of 43 was 
seen at Blaine, Jan. 11. There were none of the 
usual flocks of Pine Siskins at Comox; an occa- 
sional bird was seen. The first Siskin of the winter 
at Blaine was seen, March 25. A flock of about 60 
was in NE Seattle in March. Am. Goldfinches ap- 
peared to be scarce in the Seattle area, but some 
Red Crossbills were in the vicinity all winter (VC). 
Red Crossbills were occasionally heard at Comox. 
Of 12 Spotted Towhees banded at Comox, only 
the ones banded later in the period repeated in the 
trap. This may have indicated a southward move- 
ment late in the year (TP). The breeding popu- 
lation of Savannah and White-crowned Sparrows 
wintered at Seattle (VC). Savannah Sparrows at 
Blaine, March 18, were late. White-crowns (11) 
were first seen on March 19 (LK). Oregon Jun- 
cos at Comox declined in numbers again, after 
showing some improvement last year. A flock 
of 6 Golden-crowned Sparrows came to Comox 
in mid-December and stayed. This is the first time 
Mr. Pearse has known them to winter. Song Spar- 
rows there were mating, Feb. 12. A Snow Bunt- 
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ing at Blaine, Nov. 2, was a first for Mrs. Kline.— 
MARTHA R. FLAHAUT, Washington State Museum, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


MIDDLE PACIFIC COAST REGION.—The 
heavy rains of early winter and in the northern 
part of the region did not continue, and by the 
end of March 
the whole area 
was again es- 
pecially dry. 
The smaller 
plants had made 
early growth, 
but they were 
showing signs 
of early dry- 
ing. An_ influx 
of numerous 
mountain birds 
to low altitudes 
followed a gen- 
eral failure of 
seed crops in 
the Sierran for- 
ests. Many land 
bird species 
continued low in numbers despite the generally 
mild conditions through the season. Heavy snow 
and rain at the end of February caused temporary 
shifts in bird numbers, and many birds left soon 
afterward. Arrival of summer birds was late. Birds 
along the shore were present in variety and in 
good numbers. 

Water Birds——Five observers reported seeing 
1 or 2 Red-necked Grebes from mid-January to 
March 25 at localities from Tomales Point to 
Moss Landing. A. L. Curl saw a Horned Grebe 
on Jan. 27 at Lake Merritt. On March 20, the 
C. Andersons saw 4 Black-footed Albatrosses and 
18 Fulmars over the ocean off Monterey. The only 
White Pelicans reported this season were 8 at 
Moss Landing on Feb. 10 (Andersons). On Feb. 
3, Mrs. G. E. Kelly saw a Green Heron at Chain- 
of-Lakes, Golden Gate Park. 

Waterfowl—On Dec. 10 there were 10 Whist- 
ling Swans at Moss Landing (Andersons), the 
only report this season. At Soquel on Dec. 17, 
R. J. Richardson saw 100 to 150 Canada Geese 
in flight. At Moss Landing the Andersons saw 18 
Black Brant on Feb. 10 and 24 on March 31. At 
Sacramento, 3 broods of Mallards hatched before 
March 25 (F. G. Evenden, Jr.). Mrs. Kelly saw 
4 Wood Ducks in Golden Gate Park on Feb. 3. 
At Santa Cruz on Dec. 30 there were 50 Red- 
heads in pairs (Andersons). Reports of Ring- 
necked Ducks included 12 at Lake Lagunitas on 
Dec. 17 (Curl) and 1 at Searsville on Jan. 13 
(Andersons). Buffle-heads were more numerous 
than usual with especially large numbers along the 
shore near San Quentin on March 23 (W. Pur- 
sell) and on San Leandro Bay (Kelly). Curl saw 
an Old-squaw and a Harlequin Duck on Jan. 14 
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at Tomales Point. Hooded Mergansers were pres- 
ent more commonly than usual on inland lakes 
and ponds. 

Vultures and Hawks.—Winter presence of Tur- 
key Vultures was indicated by records of 1 to 3 
at Westport from early January to mid-March 
(Mrs. R. Coy), at Moss Landing, Dec. 31 (An- 
dersons), and in the lower Carmel Valley, Feb. 
24 (L. Williams). December records of White- 
tailed Kites were as far north as Gray Lodge 
Refuge (Evenden) and as far south as Salinas 
(Andersons). On Jan. 11, R. H. Pray saw a 
Rough-legged Hawk near Isleton. Curl saw a 
Peregrine Falcon on Dec. 17 at Bon Tempe Lake. 

Cranes, Shorebirds—Evenden found Sandhill 
Cranes from Gray Lodge Refuge to Mendota 
Poll, with northward flight on March 14. J. R. 
Arnold saw about 500 on Feb. 16 in northern San 
Joaquin Co. Curl found 2 Surf-birds and a Ruddy 
Turnstone on Jan. 14 at Tomales Point. Mrs. 
Kelly saw 12 of the latter on March 10 at Bay 
Farm Island. The Andersons saw 3 Wilson’s Snipe 
on March 19 at Moss Landing and Miss F. Mor- 
row saw 1 or 2 at the mouth of the Carmel River 
on 4 dates from Dec. 10 to Feb. 7. Mrs. Kelly 
saw 175 Willets on Dec. 30 at Bay Farm Island. 
Arnold saw the first Am. Avocet in northern San 
Joaquin Co. on Feb. 16. At Bay Farm Island, 
Mrs. Kelly saw 1500, mostly in breeding plumage, 
on Feb. 23 but none on March 27. 

Gulls, Terns and Alcids——-The Andersons saw 
a few immature Heermann’s Gulls on Jan. 26 at 
Monterey. On March 23 they found about 2000 
Short-billed Gulls in 5 groups in fields between 
Moss Landing and Watsonville. On Jan. 6 at 
Moss Landing they saw 2 Bonaparte’s Gulls. Rec- 
ords for Black-legged Kittiwake in Monterey Co. 
were for March 18 (5) at Cypress Point, March 
20 (14) offshore, and March 31 (49) near Salinas 
(Andersons). These observers saw 2 Black Terns 
at Moss Landing on March 23. Other birds they 
found off the Monterey shore on March 20 in- 
cluded 2 Ancient Murrelets, 4 Cassin’s Auklets. 

Non-passerine Land Birds—Large numbers of 
Band-tailed Pigeons concentrated in the vicinity 
of Chews Ridge in the Santa Lucia Mountains be- 
fore the December shooting period. On Dec. 30, 
Curl found 25 near Orinda. On Dec. 28, Evenden 
saw a Road-runner at East Park, Colusa Co. At 
Bay Farm Island on Dec. 30 and Jan. 6, Mrs. 
Kelly saw 5 Burrowing Owls and 5 Short-eared 
Owls. Williams reported a Saw-whet Owl calling 
at night on Jan. 24 at Carmel Highlands. Observ- 
ers generally found hummingbirds much less nu- 
merous than last year. Lewis’s Woodpeckers re- 
mained at many lowland stations through the 
season. More Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers have been 
present than usual. 

Flycatchers, Swallows——Tne Western Kingbird 
was recorded on March 27 ix the Stony Creek 
Area west of Orland (Evenden). First reports for 
Western Flycatcher ranged from March 19 at 
Carmel (Williams) to March 28 at Ross (Kelly). 
The Andersons saw 2 Violet-green Swallows at 
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Moss Landing on Dec. 31. At Carmel Highlands 
on March 12 Williams saw 25 or 30 in northward 
flight. Early records for Tree Swallows were on 
Jan. 30 (14) near Salida, Stanislaus Co. (Even- 
den) and Feb. 16 in northern San Joaquin Co. 
(Arnold). The Andersons found a few Bank Swal- 
lows at Moss Landing on March 19 and 1 on 
March 31. Rough-winged Swallows were present 
on those dates, and on March 31 Mrs. Kelly saw 
2 at Tilden Park. Barn Swallows were reported on 
March 19 at Moss Landing (Andersons) and in 
Calaveras Co. (Evenden). Evenden first saw Cliff 
Swallows on March 13 at Hogan Reservoir. 

Ravens through Thrushes—W. H. Livingston 
saw 2 Common Ravens in January near Green- 
field. A Clark’s Nutcracker came on March 24 
to drink at a pool near Carmel (Angwins). On 
March 20 Chestnut-backed Chickadees began a 
nest in Carmel Highlands (Williams); by March 
30 the nest was completed and lined, but it had 
no eggs. The same observer on March 17 saw a 
pair of Bushtits working at a nearly completed 
nest. On Jan. 28, Curl saw a Dipper on the Bear 
Creek Road near Orinda. The Andersons found 
Mountain Bluebirds on Dec. 21 at Fremont Peak 
and on Dec. 24 near Soledad. C. G. Sibley saw a 
Townsend’s Solitaire on March 29 at Los Gatos. 

Kinglets through Finches——Golden - crowned 
Kinglets were widely spread in the low ground. 
Williams saw 2 or 3 to March 15 at Carmel 
Highlands. Several observers reported greater than 
normal numbers of Cedar Waxwings. Evenden 
found wintering Phainopeplas at several places in 
Eldorado and Calaveras Counties. A small flock 
of Brown-headed Cowbirds remained at the Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Salinas, for several weeks before 
early March (Anderson). A Black-headed Gros- 
beak seen on Jan. 1 in North Berkeley was banded 
on Jan. 30 and last seen on March 13 (Pray).— 
JEAN M. LINSDALE, Hastings Reservation, James- 
burg Route, Robles del Rio, Calif. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COAST REGION.—This 
winter report is supposed to cover the period up 
to at least the third week of March; so that in 
general 
spring migra- 
tion records 
for January 
and February 
will be includ- 
ed, while those 
for March are 
held over un- 
til the spring 
report. 

The lack of 
rainfall con- 
tinues to over- 
shadow all 
other aspects 
of the weather picture. Normally by the end of 
March, this area has received about all of the 




















rain it will get before the next wet season starts 
in the fall. The “rainy” season now coming to an 
end has brought only 6% inches to Io Angeles, 
compared with 10 inches by this time last year 
and a normal of 13% inches. This is the 
seventh consecutive year of sub-normal rainfall, 
and now the effects of each dry year are more 
serious and far-reaching than the preceding one. 
Many fine marshes in all parts of the region 
have shrunk to a remnant or dried ‘up com- 
pletely, including the formerly excellent Chino 
marshes at the west end of Riverside County. 
Shorebirds and especially rails have been _lit- 
erally driven out: witness the Black Rail turn- 
ing up in downtown Los Angeles last fall, and a 
Sora and Least Bittern resorting to the “seclu- 
sion” of a city park. It is now trite to speak of 
lakes and reservoirs as low; nearly all are at the 
lowest levels within memory and some have dis- 
appeared entirely, such as Baldwin Lake and 
Palmdale Reservoir. Lake Henshaw in San Diego 
County, a popular fishing resort and once a key 
spot for White Pelicans, wintering ducks and 
shorebirds, now has only 6000 acre-feet of water 
in its 200,000 ft. capacity basin. 

Land birds, too, are noticeably fewer in num- 
bers, due to the extremely dry conditions every- 
where away from the ocean. This is particularly 
true on the deserts, where lack of rainfall has 
again produced one of the poorest wildflower 
years on record, and a consequent paucity of win- 
tering and early migrating birds. Statewide, last 
summer’s forest fire loss was the heaviest in 25 
years, and until the drought is broken we may 
expect increasingly dangerous fire conditions and 
their accompanying effects on local bird distribu- 
tion. 

The water problem here has deteriorated from 
serious to desperate. Not one, but several very wet 
years are now needed to raise water tables to any- 
where near normal. Rapidly increasing population 
causes a further drain on available water sup- 
plies; and this, along with its accompanying ur- 
banization of natural areas, Jeaves even less water 
for the earth out of what little rain does fall. The 
effects on water birds are already marked: a gen- 
eral movement down streams and toward salt 
water; crowding on remaining fresh waters and 
artificially maintained areas, and a depletion 
everywhere else. The over-all, long-run effects on 
bird distribution are going to be far-reaching, even 
in the unlikely event that the drought is broken 
next year. 

The winter season averaged slightly warmer than 
normal and with less snow cover in mountain 
areas. 

Loons and Grebes.—Very few reports of winter- 
ing loons along our coast have been received, in- 
dicating that these birds are less numerous this 
winter. A large flock (300+) of northward mov- 
ing loons passed Huntington Beach pier in the pe- 
riod of half an hour on Jan. 28 (Editors). A Red- 
necked Grebe recorded from Playa del Rey on the 
Christmas count, was seen again on Jan. 8 (Wyatt 
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A. Kent). A few Horned Grebes wintered along 
the coast from Santa Monica to Newport. 

Pelagic Birds—A very disappointing year for 
pelagic birds in general. The shearwaters usually 
wintering along our coast were down. J. H. Comby 
reported 2 Fulmars in the waters off Anacapa 
Island, Feb. 4, and 4 were found dead on Santa 
Monica Beach, March 31 (George T. Hastings). 
An Ancient Murrelet spent the latter part of the 
winter at Huntington Beach (Orange County Bird 
Club), and 4 Rhinoceros Auklets were seen near 
Anacapa Island, Feb. 4 (Comby). 

Herons and Ibis.—A Least Bittern spent the fall 
months at Fairmont Park, Riverside (Mrs. Charles 
West), and was still there, Feb. 26 (Don Bleitz). 
Two thousand White-faced Ibis roosted at Ramer 
Lake, Imperial Valley (William Anderson). 

Waterfowl.—Populations in general were high- 
est yet on the Refuges in Imperial County, where 
the ponds are maintained. But in turn, the over- 
all Imperial Valley picture was reported to show 
a much lower duck population than for a number 
of years, presumably due to the better water con- 
ditions upstate. The numbers of ducks wintering 
outside the Imperial Valley are not comparable 
with the huge numbers in that area, but even these 
smaller flocks were down considerably. Detailed 
figures for wintering waterfowl at the Salton Sea 
Refuge are given below for each major species, 
as a basis for measuring relative abundance in the 
future. 

More Black Brant than usual for recent years 
wintered in the sloughs and marshes along the 
coast, with over 100 seen at Point Mugu, Ven- 
tura County, in late February (William Lasky). 
However, very low numbers were reported from 
Mission Bay, San Diego, where James E. Crouch 
found no flocks greater than 75 birds, as com- 
pared with numbers in excess of 1000 in former 
years. Two Brant were observed feeding on rock 
moss at Ballona Creek breakwater, Playa del Rey, 
Jan. 14 (Small), and a single bird at Westlake 
Park, Los Angeles, was reported by many ob- 
servers. 

Edward J. O’Neill, manager of the Salton Sea 
National Wildlife Refuge (SSR), reported that 
Canada and White-fronted Geese were present at 
the Salton Sea in the highest numbers in the last 
4 years. Canadas reached a peak of 630 in early 
January, and the peak of 700 White-fronts was 
attained in late December; but both were prac- 
tically all gone by the middle of March. On the 
other hand, the Snow Geese which make up the 
bulk of the wintering population of geese down 
there, reached only 5200 birds, barely half of the 
number present last year. These included a rela- 
tively low percentage of young birds. Several 
flights of Canada Geese in the western portion 
of the region were reported. Small flocks passed 
over Pasadena, flying northwest on Jan. 18, 19 
and 20 (W. D. Quattlebaum). Three flocks of 25, 
50, and 75 birds were seen over Nuevo, Riverside 
County, on Feb. 13 and 15 (Doris K. Bullion). A 
pair of White-fronteds appeared at Devils Gate 
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Dam, Los Angeles, in mid-February and remained 
for at least 10 days. 

Gadwall decreased in numbers over former 
years at SSR. Two to three hundred were present 
in December and January, very few reports in 
February, and 100 again on March 10 (O’Neill); 
30,000 Pintail at SSR, Jan. 6, dwindled to 1800 
by March 21. Of the 4500 ducks on Big Bear Lake 
in February and March, about half were Pintail. 
Sixteen thousand Am. Widgeon at SSR, Jan. 20, 
declined to 8500 by March 21, and the wintering 
Am. Widgeon on Lake Norconian, Riverside 
County, reached a high of 1500 on Jan. 28, taper- 
ing off to 800 on Feb. 18 (Eds.). 

Green-winged Teal reached a high of 8000 on 
Dec. 16, decreasing to 3000 on March 21. Normal 
numbers wintered outside the Imperial Valley, with 
the greatest count being 200 on Lake Norconian, 
Jan. 28 (Eds.). Three thousand Cinnamon Teal in 
mid-December was the peak for these birds at 
SSR, declining to half that number by March 21. 
This species seems to be well distributed this year 
throughout the Southland. 

Blue-winged Teal, which are normally quite un- 
common in this region, appeared at several points 
this winter. One male was seen at Fisherman’s 
Retreat, 7 miles northwest of Beaumont on Feb. 
22 (Belle Wilson), and a migrating bird passed 
through San Gabriel River Wildlife Sanctuary 
(SGRWS), El Monte, on March 12 (Mrs. O. M. 
Stultz). Fourteen arrived at SSR, Feb. 24, and ten 
were still there on March 11. 

In general, the Shoveller was a more abundant 
bird on the smaller, sheltered ponds and lakes, 
and in many places far outnumbered the Pintails. 
There were over 1000 of them at Lake Norconian, 
Jan. 28 (Eds.). Figures for SSR are a peak of 
7200 on Dec. 17, declining rapidly after late Jan- 
uary. 

The Fulvous Tree-duck is normally a very local 
breeder or, at most, a transient in Southern Cali- 
fornia, but 8 of these birds appeared at the Alamo 
River, Imperial County, Jan. 31 (Anderson), and 
were seen continually to late March. 

Six Wood Ducks remained throughout the win- 
ter on Fairmont Park, Riverside, where they bred 
last summer. A Wood Duck was reported killed 
by a hunter in Imperial County, Dec. 31 (An- 
derson); and a male was seen on several occas- 
cions from December to March 1 at Hollenbeck 
Park (Kenneth Burden). This duck is another un- 
common visitor in Southern California. 

Canvas-backs and Redheads were far below nor- 
mal numbers. Only 50 Canvas-backs were esti- 
mated on Big Bear Lake, March 4 (Eds.). Plane 
flights over the Salton Sea showed 1100 Canvas- 
backs and 600 Redheads on Feb. 8, and 700 of 
each on March 14. Lesser Scaup continue to be 
the most abundant diving duck along coastal sec- 
tions, highest reports being 65 on Lake Norconian, 
Jan. 14, and 38 at San Dimas Reservoir, March 
13 (Howard Cogswell). Buffle-heads wintered in 
normal numbers. The usual large rafts of scoters 
along the shore were noticeably depleted this 
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winter. 

Two Am. Golden-eyes, a rare duck south of 
Monterey Bay, were reported by Kent from Playa 
del Rey on the Christmas Count. And still another 
rare duck, the Old-squaw, appeared off Santa 
Monica pier in late December (Arthur Bennett), 
while a male was taken on Nov. 16 by a hunter 
in the Imperial Valley (O’Neill). Ruddy Ducks 
continue to do well, apparently ignored by most 
local hunters. 

Am. Mergansers were decidedly low in num- 
bers. The only report of a Hooded Merganser 
was one killed at Ramer Lake, Imperial County, 
Dec. 28 (Anderson). 

Hawks and Vultures—tThe first large north- 
ward flight of Turkey Vultures was reported on 
Feb. 12, when over 500 were counted in San 
Fernando by Bennett. The main bulk of the mi- 
gration passed through somewhat later, with 700 
over Banning, March 3 (Wilson), and more than 
1000 in San Fernando, March 7 (Bennett). 

The Rough-legged Hawk was last seen in Im- 
perial Valley, Dec. 12 (Anderson). A Ferruginous 
Hawk was observed in Griffith Park, Los Angeles, 
Dec. 26 (Quattlebaum), and two more, together 


wtih an Osprey, were found in the Big Bear Lake’ 


area, Jan. 3 (West). There are more inland re- 
ports of Bald Eagles this winter. E. H. Bower- 
sock reported a pair through December near Lake- 
side, San Diego County; 4, including 2 adults, were 
seen from an airplane over Lake Mathews, River- 
side County, Feb. 1 (fide Mrs. Glenn Vaughn). 
Several wintered as usual at Big Bear Lake, with 
a maximum of 6 counted on March 4. 

Rails and Shorebirds—More Soras are being 
seen at isolated ponds and marshes. One was seen 
on numerous occasions at Fairmont Park, River- 
side, feeding in the open. Three at Playa del Rey 
in January represent the first reports in some 
time from this coastal marsh (Bleitz). More than 
100 Sandhill Cranes wintered at SSR, and 3 birds 
remained in the vicinity of SGRWS from Feb. 25 
to March 12 (Stultz). 

Wintering flocks of shorebirds remaining after 
the migrants had left were lower than normal. A 
large flock of 800 Black-bellied Plover was at SSR 
for a week in late January (O'Neill). No Moun- 
tain Plover were reported by anyone this winter. 
Greater Yellow-legs seemed to be up, as did Am. 
Avocets. The breakwater at Ballona Creek is at- 
tracting more and more birds of the rocky coast. 
Sixty Surf-birds were there, Jan. 14 (Eds.), and 
Black and Ruddy Turnstones are very regular 
there now. A Solitary Sandpiper was found in a 
shrubby, enclosed mud-hole near Chatsworth Res- 
ervoir, Feb. 26 (Ruby Curry), and another at 
Hansen Dam, Los Angeles, March 19 (Kent). 
Wilson’s Snipe appeared normal in this region ex- 
cept for the Imperial Valley, where Anderson re- 
ported them much less common than a year ago. 

Gulls——Gulls were more numerous in the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area, away from the ocean, 
this winter. A Glaucous Gull at San Felipe, on 
the Gulf of California, 120 miles below the Mexi- 


can border on March 11 (Herbert Clarke, Henry 
Isham) is an unusually southerly record for this 
bird. Two Kittiwakes at Newport in early Feb- 
ruary (O.C.B.C.) were indications of the in- 
creased numbers of these birds along our coast 
this season. At least 20 were observed off Anacapa 
Island, Feb. 4 (Comby), and Kenneth Stager re- 
ported several in the waters off San Nicolas 
Island in February. 

Doves.—The wild Ringed Turtle Doves, which 
in the U. S. have lived almost exclusively in 
Pershing Square Park, Los Angeles, were forced 
out this winter by excavation work which has 
temporarily destroyed the Park. Some moved to 
nearby parks, and some were trapped by Zoo of- 
ficials and released in more distance parks. It will 
be interesting to watch the effects of this upheaval 
on the future distribution of this shy little dove. 

Hummingbirds through Nuthatches.—The first 
Black-chinned Hummingbird to arrive this “Spring” 
was reported on Jan. 22 from Nuevo (Bullion), 
and the first Rufous Hummingbird arrived in 
Pasadena, Feb. 3 (Francis Boynton). A male and 
female Yellow-shafted Flicker have been seen al- 
most daily at SGRWS since Feb. 3 (Stultz, 
et al.). Each is apparently paired with a Red- 
shafted Flicker. A male Vermilion Flycatcher 
was carefully observed at length in the Ventura 
County Gun Club, Feb. 7 (Mrs. Bess Hoffman). 
A pair of Scrub Jays turned up on the Imperial 
Valley Refuge, Jan. 8, and have remained ever 
since; these are the first that Anderson has ever 
seen in this area. The first Red-breasted Nuthatch 
reported in the Palos Verdes area of Los Angeles 
County in ten years was seen on March 11 by 
R. N. Shuart, and another was observed in the 
Santa Monica mountains on Dec. 26 (Burden). 

Thrushes.—Although most land birds were down 
in numbers this winter, Am. Robins invaded the 
Southland in the greatest numbers since the win- 
ter of 1945-46. Practically all observers in the Los 
Angeles area, and from San Diego to the Salton 
Sea, reported increased numbers of robins this 
year. A large loose flock of certainly more than 
1000 birds was feeding on the north shore of Big 
Bear Lake, March 4 (Eds.), which is more or less 
typical of the numbers to be expected in “peak” 
years there (Cogswell). Flocks in the hundreds 
were reported for the first time in many areas in 
the lowlands. The lack of any reports of Varied 
Thrushes indicates a poor flight this year, but a 
Townsend’s Solitaire reached the lowlands in the 
San Fernando Valley on Feb. 19 (Bennett). 

Waxwings, Starlings, Warblers—Cedar Wax- 
wings were more abundant this year, especially 
after mid-February. The first Starling to be re- 
ported from Southern California in many years 
turned up at Whittier, Los Angeles County, where 
it was seen in late December and again on Feb. 
20 (Comby). What may have been the same bird 
was observed by Pat Gould at SGRWS in the same 
general area in December. A Myrtle Warbler 
visited a feeding table in Redondo Beach several 
times during the winter (Shuart), and a Painted 
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Redstart was seen by several people on the grounds 
of the Santa Barbara Museum of Natural History, 
Santa Barbara, in mid-January (John Davis). Only 
2 birds of this species have been recorded pre- 
viously in California: one observed in the late 
fall of 1927, and another banded individual that 
spent 3 successive winters in Altadena in 1942-44, 
Both of these were in Los Angeles. 

Finches and Sparrows.—Twelve Evening Gros- 
beaks were found at Big Bear Lake for the Christ- 
mas Count, Dec. 30 (Vaughn), and an immature 
male reached the low altitude of Pasadena, Jan. 
24 (Quattlebaum). The first record of Red Cross- 
bills from Imperial County occurred on Nov. 28, 
when Anderson observed 2 birds on the Imperial 


Valley Refuge, below sea level. The only record 
of Vesper Sparrows in the area this winter was 
25 at Griffith Park, Dec. 26 (Hoffman). Bennett 
reported the wintering of a Slate-colored Junco in 
the San Fernando Valley, and another pair of 
these birds appeared at a feeding table in Pasa- 
dena, March 17 (Bleitz). And finally, a Gray- 
headed Junco in a flock of Oregon Juncos was ob- 
served by Curry in Eagle Rock, Pasadena. 

This has been a truly phenomenal winter for 
the appearance of rare ducks and land birds in 
this region—ARNOLD SMALL, 1829 N. Western 
Ave., Los Angeles 27, Calif. and ROBERT L. 
PyLeE, 851 Malcolm Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


WINTER BIRD-POPULATION STUDY 


LIST OF STUDIES 


A. Eastern Canada 

1. Beech-Maple-Hemlock Forest. ..Ontario 
B. North Atlantic States 

2. Transition Central-Northern 


TIMFAWOOE x. ikea eas Connecticut 
3. Hemlock Forest .......... Connecticut 
4. Bottomland and River ..... Connecticut 
5. Fresh-water Pond ...... Connecticut 
6. Reservoir, Cultivated Field and 

Mixed Habitats ....... Rhode Island 
7. Young Oak-Maple Forest .. New York 

C. Middle Atlantic States 

8. Shrubby Field ........... Pennsylvania 


9. Fresh-water Ponds and Shrub- 


swamp Borders ........ New Jersey 
10. Mixed Oak and Hemlock 

MMM es ase. Severe rig aceels New Jersey 
11. Mixed Oak Forest .......... Maryland 
PZ. Deed, BRabtat aes sccdie acces Maryland 
13. Upland Abandoned Field ..... Virginia 
14. Virginia Pine—Shortleaf 

a SE: ann wedk sence Virginia 


D. Southern States 
15. Lightly Grazed Brackish 
0S Sopra ae Louisiana 


E. Middle-western States 
16. Climax Deciduous Forest and 
Edge 
17. Young Oak-Hickory Forest. ..Michigan 
18. Oak-Maple Forest and Forest 
Edge 
19. Bottomland Deciduous Forest. . . Illinois 


F. Rocky Mountain States 
20. Sedimentary Foothills, 


Ponderosa Pine Forest....Colorado 
21. Sedimentary Foothills, 

es eee Colorado 
22. WONY COMI: cade dicen Colorado 
23. Western Plains—Cottonwood- 

Willow Riverbottom ....... Colorado 
24. Western Plains—Deciduous 

IRIVETOOUOM: 6.66.6 cnc ace Colorado 


Note: In these studies the first figure following each species represents the average number re- 
corded per census trip, while the figures in paren theses represent the average number per 100 acres 


of habitat. 


1. Beech-Maple-Hemlock Forest. S1zE: 20 acres. 
LocaTION: Strathgowan Wood, Toronto, Ont. 
DESCRIPTION OF AREA: This is a rectangular stand 
of open woodlot with little, and in some places no 
underbrush. American Beech (Fagus grandifolia), 
maple (Acer saccharum, A. rubrum), and Eastern 
Hemlock (Tsuga canadensis) are the predominant 
trees with White Pine (Pinus strobus), oak (Quer- 
que alba, Q. borealis) and Yellow Birch (Betula 
lutea) occurring in smaller numbers. The area is 
surrounded on three sides by a residential area 
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and on the other side by an open field. CLIMATE: 
The average temperature during the census pe- 
riod was 28° (extremes, -4° and 53°). Ground 
sparsely covered with snow until the first of Feb- 
ruary when between 8 in. and 10 in. of snow 
fell. CENsus DaTEs: Dec. 9, 10, 12, 14, 17, 18, 21, 
Zz, 24,26, 28, 29, 30, Jan. 6, 7, 10, 13, 15, 16, 
18, 21, 27, Feb. 1, 3, G, 14,. 13, 16, 24, 28. Tiisty 
trips. Hours per trip average 34. CENsus: Slate- 
colored Junco, 18 (90); Pine Siskin, 4 (20); Pur- 
ple Finch, 2 (10); Downy Woodpecker, 1 (5); 
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Black-capped Chickadee, 1 (5); Brown Creeper, 1 
(5); Cardinal, 1 (5); Red Crossbill, 1 (5); Red- 
tailed Hawk, +; Cooper’s Hawk, +; Ruffed 
Grouse, +; Ring-necked Pheasant, +; Hairy 
Woodpecker, -+-; Downy Woodpecker, +; Arctic 
Three-toed Woodpecker, +; Blue Jay, +; Carolina 
Wren, +; Am. Robin, +; Hermit Thrush, +; Am. 
Goldfinch, +; White-winged Crossbill, +-; Oregon 
Junco, +; Tree Sparrow, +; Song Sparrow, +. 
ToTAL: 23 species; average of 29 individuals (145 
birds per 100 acres). REMARKS: A pair of Arctic 
Three-toed Woodpeckers was observed on the area 
intermittently throughout the winter and it is be- 
lieved that they wandered to outside areas at 
times. The Carolina Wren, Hermit Thrush and 
Cardinals usually kept to the edge of the woods. 
Juncos ranged throughout the woods but often fed 
around the edge. Following the heavy snowfall at 
the first of February, the Juncos moved out into 
the adjacent field for two or three days.—GEORGE 
Francis and BrisToL FOSTER, Toronto, Ont. 


2. Transition Central-Northern Hardwood. 
Size: 50 acres. LocaTION: Audubon Nature Cen- 
ter, 8 miles north of Greenwich, Conn. AREA: A 
fairly mature, second-growth forest with a large 
variety of deciduous trees. The tract was described 
in detail in the 1948 and 1949 records. COVERAGE: 
Dec. 23, 1950; Jan. 5, 11, 17, 23, Feb. 2, 4, 6, 10, 
11, 1951. Total, 10 trips. Hours between 8 a.m. 
and 5:30 p.m., 7 of the trips in the afternoon; 
average 212 hours per trip; observer alone on 3 
trips; 2 observers on 5 trips, 3 to 6 observers on 2 
trips. CENsus: Am. Goldfinch, 6 (12); Downy 
Woodpecker, 5 (10); White-breasted Nuthatch, 5 
(10); Slate-colored Junco, 5 (10); Black-capped 
Chickadee, 4 (8); Am. Tree Sparrow, 3 (6); 
Black Duck, 2 (4); Hairy Woodpecker, 2 (4); Blue 
Jay, 2 (4); Brown Creeper, 2 (4); Barred Owl, 
1 (2); Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1 (2); Pileated 
Woodpecker, 1 (2): Winter Wren, 1 (2); Am. 
Robin, 1 (2); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1 (2); 
Myrtle Warbler, 1 (2); Red-tailed Hawk, +; 
Woodcock, +; Belted Kingfisher, +; Yellow-bel- 
lied Sapsucker, +. AVERAGE TOTAL: 43. birds 
(density, 86 birds per 100 acres), 21 species. Also 
seen flying over but not using the census area: 
Am. Crow, 10 (19); Starling, 1. ReMaRKs: This 
year’s average of 86 birds per hundred acres, a 
marked increase over the two previous censuses, is 
accounted for chiefly by the larger population of 
Am. Goldfinches, and the first appearance of 
flocks of Slate-colored Juncos feeding in the 
woods. Fluctuations in the populations of other 
birds also was noted: Black-capped Chickadees 
dropped sharply, to 40% of previous two years’ 
counts; Golden-crowned Kinglets reappeared in 
small numbers after a year’s absence; after a very 
gradual increase over three years, Downy Wood- 
peckers jumped from 6 to 10 per 100 acres. For 
the first time, Black Duck, Woodcock (Feb. 11), 
Belted Kingfisher, Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, Am. 
Robin, and Slate-colored Junco were seen in the 
census area. The Black Ducks were seen 5 times, 


along the 6-foot-wide creek bordered by mature 
woods on one side and maple swamp and thicket. 
on the other. The Pileated Woodpecker deserted 
the roost tree which it had used for at least two. 
winters, and efforts to locate its new roost failed. 
Both flicker and sapsucker were observed going to. 
roost after sundown. Daily mean temperature dur- 
ing the 55-day census period was 28.5° (extremes 
-1° to 61°), precisely mid-way between 1948's 
extremely cold winter, and 1950’s record warm 
winter. Precipitation of 8.23 inches included five- 
snowfalls (1.3 in. to 7.5 in.), totaling 17.8 inches, 
with 2 to 3 inches covering the ground on 5 trips. 
Glaze up to % inch thick, on 5 days, created a 
situation which seemed to be serious for wildlife 
but no detrimental effect was noted. The food 
supply was rated as follows: Black Birch and 
Tulip seeds abundant; acorns few, Beech none; 
Bayberry (in distant fields) very good. Valuable 
assistance was given by Leonard J. Bradley, Wil- 
liam Bolton Cook, and George Fiero, Jr.— 
CHARLES E. Monur, Audubon Nature Center, 
Greenwich, Conn. 


3. Hemlock Forest. Size: 40 acres. LOCATION: 
¥% mile southwest of the Audubon Nature Center, 
Greenwich, Conn. Lies south and west of Rich- 
mond Hill Road, and is bisected by the West 
Branch of the Byram River. DESCRIPTION OF 
AREA: Given in detail in the 1950 census report. 
During the near-hurricane of November 25, 1950, 
about 20 hemlocks, many of them 70 to 100 feet 
tall, were blown over, These trees were concen- 
trated in the north-central part of the tract, mostly 
within 50 yards of the stream. The fallen trees 
provided a roosting place for Saw-whet Owls 
which wintered in the area. COVERAGE: Dec. 23, 
1950; Jan. 2, 9, 19, 22, Feb. 2, 3, 5, 10, 12, 1951. 
Total, 10 trips. Hours between 9:30 a.m. and 
4:45 p.m.; average 242 hours per trip; observer 
alone on 3 trips, 2 observers on 6 trips, 8 observers 
on 1 trip. Census: Golden-crowned Kinglet, 23 
(58); Black-capped Chickadee, 13 (33); Slate- 
colored Junco, 10 (25); Brown Creeper, 7 (18); 
Am. Goldfinch, 6 (15); Am. Crow, 5 (13); Downy 
Woodpecker, 3 (8); Black Duck, 1 (3); Horned 
Owl, 1 (3); Saw-whet Owl, 1 (3); Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1 (3); Blue Jay, 1 (3); White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 1 (3); Winter Wren, 1 (3); Myrtle War- 
bler, 1 (3); Purple Finch, 1 (3); Am. Tree Spar- 
row, 1 (3); Red-shouldered Hawk, +; Ruffed 
Grouse, +-; Woodcock, +; Barred Owl, +; Yel- 
low-shafted Flicker, +; Pileated Woodpecker, +; 
Am. Robin, +. AVERAGE TOTAL: 77 birds (den- 
sity, 193 birds per 100 acres), 24 species. Also 
seen flying over but not using census area: Com- 
mon Loon, +; Starling, +; Eastern Bluebird, 1. 
REMARKS: Last year’s huge chickadee population 
was much reduced (113 to 33 per 100 acres) and 
the birds traveled in small flocks (3 to 12) of 
irregular size. Golden-crowned Kinglets  sky- 
rocketed to first position (3 to 58). Marked in- 
creases were noted in Brown Creeper (7 to 18), 
Am. Goldfinch (5 to 15), Slate-colored Junco (17 
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to 25), and Downy Woodpecker (4 to 8). En- 
tirely absent were Red-breasted Nuthatch, Cedar 
Waxwing and Pine Siskin. Birds seen only once 
included Black Duck, Woodcock (Feb. 10), Ruffed 
Grouse, and Tree Sparrow. With the exception of 
one flock of birds which contained 15 to 30 king- 
lets, 2 to 4 chickadees, and 2 to 4 Brown Creepers, 
bird associations were without apparent pattern. 
The presence of three species of owls was of in- 
terest, especially since a Saw-whet generally 
roosted within 100 yards of the Horned Owl. The 
Barred Owl roosted about 1000 feet away and 
was seen only during the last two weeks of the 
census. A week after the conclusion of the census, 
George Fiero, Jr., who had found the Saw-whet 
Owl during the Christmas Count, Dec. 23, dis- 
covered a second Saw-whet in the area, in a roost 
not previously known but evidently long occupied. 
Both birds were still in the area on March 3. The 
Saw-whets moved about frequently, and were seen 
in 5 different roosts, 4 of them in fallen hem- 
locks; 4 of the roosts were within a single acre. 
On one occasion a Saw-whet was seen clutching 
a decapitated White-footed Mouse (11 a.m.) and 
on another occasion the hind quarters and tail 
were seen to disappear into a Saw-whet’s mouth 
(also at 11 a.m.), possibly indicating diurnal ac- 
tivity. A collection of 37 pellets contained skulls 
of 26 White-footed Mice and of 1 Short-tailed 
Shrew. A pair of Pileated Woodpeckers seen in 
the Hemlocks, is believed to be the same pair 
which has been observed at the Audubon Center, 
and which roosted there for several winters. 
Weather conditions are described in report for area 
No. 2. Food supply was good, consisting of an 
abundance of Hemlock, Tulip, and Black Birch 
seeds, an average amount of bayberries on one 
edge of area; but virtually no acorns. Valuable 
assistance in the census was given by Leonard J. 
Bradley, William Bolton Cook, and George Fiero, 
Jr.—CuarLes E. Monur, Audubon Nature Center, 
Greenwich, Conn. 


4. Bottomland and River. Location: East Rock 
Park, New Haven, Connecticut. Size: 25 acres. 
DESCRIPTION OF AREA: Mill River flows through 
the area, covering about 28% of the total acreage. 
Cattail swamp takes up 24%, and there is an area 
of heavy brambles that takes up 5%. The remain- 
ing 43% is taken up by alder groves (Alnus in- 
cana), and such trees as willow (Salix sp.), Amer- 
ican Elm (U/mus americana), Beech (Fagus gran- 
difolia), Red Maple (Acer rubrum), and Gray 
Birch (Betula populifolia). There is occasional 
Red-stemmed Dogwood (Cornus stolonifera) and 
Staghorn Sumac (Rhus typhina). TopoGrapny: 
Fairly level, with trees on the higher spots (a few 
feet higher than swampy areas). Elevation about 
20 feet (only about a mile from Long Island 
Sound). EpGe: Area surrounded by higher, more 
mesophytic forest (mostly oak, Beech, and Sugar 
Maple). CoveraGE: Jan. 17, 30, 31; Feb. 2, 8, 
9. Total, 6 trips, averaging 2 hours each. CENsus: 
White-throated Sparrow, 18 (72); Black Duck, 14 
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(56); Song Sparrow, 7 (28); Am. Merganser, 4 
(16); Black-capped Chickadee, 4 (16); Am. Tree 
Sparrow, 4 (16); Greater Scaup Duck, 2 (8); 
Am. Goldfinch, 2 (8); Herring Gull, 1 (4); Belted 
Kingfisher, 1 (4); Catbird, 1 (4); Brown Thrasher, 
1 (4); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1 (4); Myrtle 
Warbler, 1 (4); Cardinal, 1 (4); Slate-colored 
Junco, 1 (4); Downy Woodpecker, 1 (4); White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 1 (4); Red-tailed Hawk, +; 
Sparrow Hawk, +; Hairy Woodpecker, +; Blue 
Jay, +; English Sparrow, +. TOTAL: 23 species. 
AVERAGE TOTAL: 65 birds (density, 260 per 100 
acres). REMARKS: The White-throated Sparrows, 
Tree Sparrows, and Black-capped Chickadees were 
usually in flocks. The Song Sparrows were sep- 
arate and spread over the whole area. They ap- 
parently held winter territories to some extent. 
The Black Ducks were almost always seen to- 
gether, although occasionally were split up into 
two or more groups on the river, the width of 
which varies from 50 to 200 feet. This river is 
slow moving, except for the upper part which is 
more narrow. The Belted Kingfisher extended his 
range on the river above and below the census 
area. The Catbird and the Brown Thrasher were 
always seen in the bramble area. Once a second 
thrasher was heard, but not seen, although an- 
other observer reported seeing both. Although 
a feeding station just outside the park reported 
a pair of Cardinals all winter, only a male 
was seen on the census area. This station is 300 
feet from one edge of the census area. Neither 
the Catbird nor the Brown Thrasher was seen at 
this feeding station —OAKLEIGH THORNE, II, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 


5. Fresh-water Pond. LOoOcaTION: Southside 
Sportsmen’s Club, Oakdale, L. I, N. Y. Size: 18 
acres. DESCRIPTION OF AREA: All water, no 
swamp. EDGE: % open with scattered alders, 
™%4 more water (arbitrary line taken across 
upper end of pond where wide stream began), 
and % oak—pitch pine—red maple woods with 
low alders on edge of pond. TopoGRAPHy: Level, 
about 15 feet elevation. This pond is located in 
that part of Long Island where the climax vege- 
tation is mostly Pitch Pine (Pinus rigida) and 
Black Oak (Quercus velutina). COVERAGE: Dec. 
31; Jan. 6, 13, 29; Feb. 3, 10. Total, 6 trips, aver- 
aging one hour each, (the pond was censused from 
the same spot each time through a 16x telescope). 
Census: Herring Gull, 76 (422); Am. Widgeon, 
56 (311); Gadwall, 24 (133); Ring-necked Duck, 
22 (122); Ring-billed Gull, 17 (94); Lesser Scaup 
Duck, 13 (72); Black Duck, 8 (44); Mute Swan, 
7 (39); Mallard, 4 (22); Hooded Merganser, 4 
(22); Redhead, 3 (17); Green-winged Teal, 2 (11); 
Am. Coot, 1 (6); Great Black-backed Gull, 1 (6); 
European Widgeon, +; Greater Scaup Duck, --; 
Am. Golden-eye, +. TOTAL: 17 species. AVERAGE 
ToTaL: 238 birds (density, 1322 per 100 acres). 
REMARKS: Of the seven Mute Swans, two were 
adults and five were cygnets. In early December, 
before the census period, as many as three Euro- 
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pean Widgeons were seen on the pond at one 
time. On Feb. 3 and 10, five Redheads were seen. 
The gulls did not feed in the pond, but used it only 
for bathing and resting. They could be seen com- 
ing and going at all times of the day. These gulls 
flew up from the Great South Bay, about two 
miles to the south of the pond. This particular 
pond apparently has a much higher carrying ca- 
pacity than any other in the area, for it consis- 
tently has a greater density of waterfowl.—Oak- 
LEIGH THORNE, II, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 


6. Reservoir, Cultivated Field and Mixed Habi- 
tats in Metropolitan Area. LocATION: East Provi- 
dence, R. I., Pawtucket, R. I., and Seekonk, Mass. 
SizE: 360 acres censused in 3 sections; uniform 
fresh-water pond, 250 acres; uniform cultivated 
field, 15 acres; and mixed habitats in margin of 
northern section of reservoir, 100 acres. HISTORY 
or AREA: Man-made changes in habitats have not 
only made great adjustments in breeding popula- 
tions but have also produced an important refuge 
for migratory waterfowl in spite of the location at 
edge of metropolitan district containing nearly 
half a million people. In 1918 the Ten Mile River 
flowed south through deciduous and coniferous 
forests, brush, and several types of marsh; 
through artificial Central Pond between farmland 
and brushy State Rifle Range; dropped quickly 
through brushy pasture; and finally meandered 
through famous Arcade Woods, a climax maple, 
oak, and Beech forest flanked by mature hemlock 
and White Pine groves. The most diversified 38 
acres in northern section were chosen for five-year 
breeding-census in 1919-1923 (H. E. Childs, 
M.Sc. Thesis, 1924, in Brown University Biolog- 
ical Library). In 1920 gradual clearing began in 
a fashion suggesting early colonial pioneers living 
off the land. This has continued except in land 
acquired by East Providence Water Board. In 
1934, the present East Providence Reservoir was 
flooded, thereby adding 200 acres to its area. A 
buffer strip of irregular outline has been posted 
and is patroled by a game warden employed by 
the Water Board. Within the protected area trees 
and brush are increasing, a new fringe of shrub- 
bery has started at the water’s edge, and a new 
marsh of sedges and cattails is developing near 
the inlet at the north. In 1950, a breeding census 
was repeated by the same observer on the original 
38-acre study tract (unpublished). This shows less 
of the old marsh and wooded swamp plus results 
of 27 years of further ecological changes on the 
high ground. The present report on 1950-51 winter- 
bird population is the first attempt to show quan- 
titatively that the water area has become more ef- 
fective than the land area in attracting birds in 
winter without artificial feeding. DESCRIPTION OF 
ArEA: A nearly level glacial deposit of sand and 
gravel (lying above a large underground stream) 
is about 60 feet elevation with eroded slopes down 
to 36 feet. In 1934, the southern section was 
flooded 12 feet and level of northern and central 


sections was raised 4 feet. The northern section of 
water area has wide shallows and numerous chan- 
nels ir. former old beds of Ten Mile River (90 
acres); central section is narrow with mature bot- 
tom and only one channel (48 acres); southern 
section has wide shallows in coves of former pas- 
ture, headlands, islands, and considerable current 
in the former river channel (112 acres). The cul- 
tivated field of 15 acres is on the plateau, sur- 
rounded on three sides by brush and forest area 
and extending on fourth side into a large truck 
garden, operated since before 1918. In winter of 
1950-51, part was harrowed, part in stubble, and 
part had lain fallow but was freshly manured in 
fall of 1950. The margin of the northern section 
of reservoir includes mixed habitats. Just south of 
Slater Park, Pawtucket, a narrow area includes 
marsh of old course of river. From railroad bridge 
over river, the area extends south on west side to 
artesian well (1950) at “West Brook” and on the 
other side from railroad bridge to Horton’s Brook. 
Mature deciduous forest on sandy plateau, 50%; 
nearly mature mixture of Pitch Pines with similar 
deciduous forest, 5%; shrubs, saplings, and scat- 
tered large trees on steep sandy slopes, 10%; 
remnants of deciduous forest with recent dense 
infiltration of certain saplings and shrubs which 
tolerate a high water table, 25%; sedge and cat- 
tail marsh, 10%. There are many variations of 
edge effects within the area. EpGE: Similar wood- 
land, farmland, residences, abandoned pasture, 
railroad, and just across the railroad is the Narra- 
gansett Race Track. U. S. Highway 1A and State 
Highway 152 are within half a mile on either side. 
Trees and bushes vary greatly in size and com- 
position because the property was formerly man- 
aged by several small land-owners. Since 1934 the 
cover has become much more dense and transitions 
have been occurring. The largest trees are: Black 
Oak (Quercus velutina), Red Maple (Acer ru- 
brum), White Oak (Q. alba) and Beech (Fagus 
grandifolia). Medium-sized trees include: Pitch 
Pine (Pinus rigida), White Pine (Pinus Strobus), 
and Black Cherry (Prunus Serotina), Small trees 
include: Gray Birch (Betula populifolia), Scrub 
Oak (Q. ilicifolia), and willows (Salix sp.). 
Shrubs include: Speckled Alder (Alnus incana), 
Viburnum sp. Red-osier Dogwood (Cornus sto- 
lonifera), Staghorn Sumac (Rhus tpyhina) and 
White Swamp Honeysuckle (Rhododendron vis- 
cosum). There are only a few thickets of catbrier 
(Similax rotundifolia), Poison Ivy (Toxicoden- 
dron), blackberry (Rubus sp.) and Rose (Rosa 
sp.). Names of the plants are from Gray’s Manual 
(7th Ed.) and Sargent’s Trees of North America 
(1933 Ed.). CovERAGE: Dec. 24, 25, 27, 30; Jan. 
1, 6, 13, 14, 20, 21, 26, 27, 28; Feb. 3, 4, 10. 
Total: 56 hours in 16 strips averaging 3% hours 
each; 16 visits to entire water area, 6 to entire 
marginal area, and 9 to cultivated field. CENSUS OF 
OPEN WATER OF ENTIRE RESERVOIR: 250 acres; 
(Average per trip followed by density in paren- 
theses): Herring Gull, 422 (169); Black Duck, 349 
(140); Am. Merganser, 220 (88); Mallard, 7 
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(3); Great Black-backed Gull, 6 (2); Am. Golden- 
eye, 5 (2); Pintail, 1 (+); Am. Widgeon, 1 (+); 
Hooded Merganser, 1 (+): Ruddy Duck, +; 
Belted Kingfisher, +; Fish Crow, +; Pied-billed 
Grebe, +; Am. Coot, +; Greater Scaup, +. 
AVERAGE TOTAL FOR OPEN WaATER: 1012 birds 
(density, 404 birds per 100 acres); 15 species. 
CENSUS FOR CULTIVATED FIELD, 15 ACRES: Horned 
Lark (including both Northern subspecies and 
white-browed Prairie or Hoyt’s, 13 (87); Snow 
Bunting, 2 (13); Eastern Meadowlark, +. AVER- 
AGE TOTAL FOR CULTIVATED FIELD: 15 birds (dens- 
ity, 100 birds per 100 acres); 3 species. CENSUS OF 
MIXED HABITATS IN MARGIN OF NORTHERN SECTION 
OF RESERVOIR, 100 AcrEs: Am. Tree Sparrow, 13 
(13); Am. Crow, 10 (10); Starling, 7 (7); Slate- 
colored Junco, 6 (6); Field Sparrow, 5 (5); Am. 
Goldfinch, 4 (4); Song Sparrow, 4 (4); Blue Jay, 
4 (4); Black-capped Chickadee, 4 (4): Brown 
Creeper, 1 (1); Hairy Woodpecker, 1 (1); Sa- 
vanah Sparrow, 1 (1); Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1 
(1); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1 (1); Swamp Spar- 
row, 1 (1); Downy Woodpecker, 1 (1); Mourn- 
ing Dove, 1 (1); White-breasted Nuthatch, +; 
Red-winged Blackbird, +; Red-shouldered Hawk, 
+; Bald Eagle, +. AVERAGE TOTAL FOR MIXED 
HABITATS MARGIN: 65 birds (density, 65 birds per 
100 acres); 21 species. COMBINED TOTAL FOR EN- 
TIRE 360 Acres: 1092 birds (density, 303 birds per 
100 acres); 39 species, plus 1 or 2 subspecies. RE- 
MARKS ON CORRELATIONS WITH WEATHER: Data 
supplied by Ralph L. Carlson of Providence 
Weather Bureau indicate a very mild winter from 
Dec. | through Feb. 10 when compared to 45-year 
norms. Average temperature: 33.3° which is 5.2° 
above normal. In 82 days there were only 14 with 
maximum 32° or below and 51° with minimum 32° 
or below. Highest was 64° on Dec. 4 and Jan. 19. 
Lowest was 4° on Dec. 27 and Jan. 31. Precipita- 
tion was 11.08 inches which was 2.85 above normal 
but snow cover was much below normal. An 8- 
inch snowstorm brought Snow Buntings and three 
meadowlarks to the cultivated field for their only 
visit. Plots of daily minimum temperatures show 
good correlations with 16 counts of Black Ducks 
and of Am. Mergansers. Ice formation during 
protracted cold weather limits their numbers for 
several reasons. The two greatest drops in num- 
bers were caused by ice with lowest counts on 
Dec. 27 and Feb. 4-10. There were six waves dur- 
ing three months. The Black Ducks reached peak 
of 1165 on Dec. 3, Am. Widgeon reached peak of 
1030 on Dec. 9. By Dec. 17, Am. Widgeon were 
almost eliminated. Jan. 6 brought notable return 
of Blacks and Am. Mergansers. On Jan. 20 there 
was another increase. Between Feb. 10 and March 
10, there was an increase after the very low num- 
bers and then daily fluctuations as small numbers 
of various species appeared to visit briefly while 
working northward. Among land birds there were 
also movements correlated with changes in 
weather. On Dec. 30 there was a sudden warm 
break just after the coldest day when five kinds of 
sparrows were numerous (including six Savannah 
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Sparrows and a Red-wing). Neither the Savannahs 
nor the Red-wing could be found again. The 
Swamp Sparrow disappeared when three other 
sparrows, juncos, and Blue Jays moved during the 
cold spell of Jan. 26-27. Perhaps such migratory 
movements in winter are related to proximity of 
the reservoir to headwaters of Narragansett Bay 
which exercises a tempering effect and may make 
this a zone of small advances and recessions, 
DIURNAL MOVEMENTS: Non-diving ducks use the 
reservoir by day chiefly for resting and only a little 
for feeding. At dusk they move out explosively, 
probably to feed on salt water estuaries. Diving 
ducks feed on fish during daylight and in coldest 
weather congregate for the night on the ice close 
to open water in the broadest expanse of southern 
section of reservoir. Hundreds of gulls regularly 
visit a large piggery about one-half mile east of 
southern section. Between visits to the garbage, 
they rest on rocks, stumps, ice, or water in reser- 
voir and bathe there. They leave for salt water 
late in afternoon. Just before dusk hundreds of 
other gulls return from inland regions farther 
north. They follow the valley, catch the cold down- 
draft, peel off, and drop abruptly to the ice for a 
rest before continuing southward. At least 3500 
crows roost about two miles south of the reservoir, 
Some fly high down the valley ahead of most of 
the gulls. A few others feed in the area and often 
land on ice, rocks, or mud close to gulls and 
ducks. At least one is a Fish Crow (identified by 
voice). Starlings cross in small numbers to roost 
in cities. A few breed in area but there is very lit- 
tle winter feeding in census area. Factors which 
favor winter birds here include: wide expanse of 
water; posting and protection by enthusiastic war- 
den, Charles Higgins; mild weather; a large supply 
of fish; proximity of salt water; a garbage dump; 
and established roosts for some of the winter 
visitants. Adverse factors include: Ice-formation 
during protracted cold spells; seining of many 
barrels of fish by commercial bait-fishermen; oc- 
casional illegal shooting; and frequent disturbance 
because so many people live nearby.—HENry E. 
CuHiLbs, 335 Pleasant St., Rumford 16, R. I. 

7. Young Oak-Maple Forest. Size: 40 acres. 
LocaTION: Heathcote section, Scarsdale, New 
York. DESCRIPTION OF AREA: A fairly young 
second-growth deciduous forest roughly rectan- 
gular in shape. The dominant trees average 8 
inches DBH, and the largest trees are 30 inches 
DBH. The average height is 45 feet, the largest 
trees reaching 100 feet. The principal trees, in 
order of decreasing abundance, are as follows: 
Red Oak (Quercus borealis), Red Maple (Acer 
rubrum), Am. Beech (Fagus grandifolia), White 
Oak (Quercus alba), Black Cherry (Prunus sero- 
tina), Pin Oak (Quercus palustris), White Ash 
(Fraxinus americana), Silver Maple (Acer saccha- 
rinum), Am. Elm (U/mus americana), and Amer- 
ican Hornbeam (Carpinus caroliniana). The un- 
derstory consists of a great number of plants in- 
cluding Poison Ivy (Rhus radicans), Checkerberry 
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(Gaultheria procumbens), Common Blue Wood 
Aster (Aster cordifolius), and Wild Honeysuckle 
(Azalea nudiflora). The area is bordered on the 
north by Fenway Golf Course, on the east by a 
field and similar forest, and on the south and 
west by houses and roads; 150 feet was subtracted 
from the edges to reduce edge effect. WATER: Ap- 
proximately 5% of the area is swampland, which 
was frozen over the whole time. A small pond, 
also frozen over during the census, lies in the 
southwest corner of the area. The forest is tra- 
versed by many streams, usually with some ice 
but still running. CLIMATE: Average temperature 
during the census period was 30°, 2° below nor- 
mal. Extremes were 3° and 56°. Some snow was 
on the ground the whole time, the average being 
1% inches. CeENsus Dates: Dec. 22, 28, 30; Jan. 
1, 14, 28; Feb. 4, 10. Total, 8 trips, averaging 2 
hrs. 6 min. per trip. Hours between 9:00 a.m. 
and 1:00 p.m. Observer accompanied on one trip 


‘by John Clark. Census: Black-capped Chickadee, 


15 (38); Slate-colored Junco, 13 (33); Am. Crow, 
11 (28); White-breasted Nuthatch, 6 (15); Cedar 
Waxwing, 6 (15); Am. Goldfinch, 6 (15); Downy 
Woodpecker, 5 (13); Brown Creeper, 2 (5); 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2 (5); Starling, 2 (5); 
Red-shouldered Hawk, 1 (3); Herring Gull, 1 (3); 
Barred Owl, 1 (3); Hairy Woodpecker, 1 (3); 
Blue Jay, 1 (3); Winter Wren, 1 (3); Myrtle 
Warbler, 1 (3); English Sparrow, 1 (3); Red-tailed 
Hawk, +: Sparrow Hawk, +; Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, +; Tufted Titmouse, +; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, +; Song Sparrow, +. TOTAL: 24 spe- 
cies; average of 190 birds per 100 acres, 76 indi- 
viduals per trip. REMARKS: Two feeding stations 
near the area probably affected the number of 
chickadees and juncos. The following were seen 
on one trip only: Red-tailed Hawk, Sparrow 
Hawk, Tufted Titmouse, Red-breasted Nuthatch, 
and Cedar Waxwing (50). The Tufted Titmouse 
was seen on February 4, when the temperature 
was 28°. The crows in the area were constantly 
harrying the Red-shouldered Hawks and _ the 
Barred Owl. Two mixed flocks roamed the area: 
one was composed of the Black-capped Chicka- 
dee, Winter Wren, Golden-crowned Kinglet, Brown 
Creeper, White-breasted Nuthatch, and Downy 
Woodpecker; the other, Black-capped Chickadee, 
White-breasted Nuthatch, Slate-colored Junco, 
Am. Goldfinch, Downy Woodpecker, and Hairy 
Woodpecker. On the last census trip the Winter 
Wren was heard singing. The following birds, 
listed above, were seen flying over but not using 
the census area: Sparrow Hawk, Herring Gull, 
Cedar Waxwing, and Starling. The Herring Gulls 
were probably stragglers from Long Island Sound, 
The Sparrow Hawk came from a nearby field.— 
KEN Harte, Scarsdale Audubon Society, Scars- 
dale, N. Y. 


8. Shrubby Field. Size: 51 acres. LOCATION: 
Glade Run, Warren, Pa. DESCRIPTION OF AREA: 
A shrubby area, generally rectangular in shape, 


bounded on the east, west, and north by decidu- 
ous woodland, and on the south by the Warren 
Borough limits. Glade Run, a small creek tribu- 
tary of the Allegheny River, is east of the area. 
Elevation ranges from 1300 to 1400 feet. Domi- 
nant shrubbery in the order of abundance are: 
Scarlet Thorn (Crategus coccinea), blackberry 
(Rubus allegheniensis), Dewberry (Rubus villo- 
sus), Staghorn Sumac (Rhus typhina), Common 
Elder (Sambucus canadensis), Maple-leaved Ar- 
rowwood (Viburnum acerifolium), Early Low 
Blueberry (Vaccinium pensylvanicum), and 
Black Huckleberry (Gaylussacia baccata). Several 
species of goldenrod (Solidago) abound in dif- 
ferent parts of the area, and constitute the most 
common type of wild flower. WATER: Two small 
brooks run through the width of the area, and 
empty into Glade Run. CoveRAGE: Dec. 31; Jan. 
1, 6, 7, 13, 14, 20, 27; Feb. 3. Total, 9 trips, aver- 
aging 2 hours each. CeNsus: Black-capped Chicka- 
dee, 6 (12); Am. Robin, 2 (4); Cardinal, 2 (4); 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1 (2); Slate-colored 
Junco, 1 (2); Tree Sparrow, 1 (2); Ruffed Grouse, 
+; Downy Woodpecker, +; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, +; Brown Creeper, +: Purple Finch, 
+; Am. Goldfinch, +; White-throated Sparrow, 
+. AVERAGE TOTAL: 13 birds (density, 25 birds per 
100 acres). REMARKS: A decline in the numbers of 
Tree Sparrows was noted this year. They were 
recorded on only four trips, with two the maxi- 
mum number seen on any one trip. The Eve- 
ning Grosbeak which was common here during 
the winter of 1950, was entirely absent throughout 
the vicinity. Robins were seen on two trips, 5 on 
Jan. 20, and 15 on Feb. 3. During the census pe- 
riod the temperature ranged from -10° to 61° with 
a daily mean of 28°. The ground was covered with 
snow during all but two to three days of the 
census period to a maximum depth of 12 inches. 
Total precipitation for period was approximately 
8 inches. The winter fruit crop of the Scarlet 
Thorn and Maple-leaved Arrowwood were above 
normal this year in the area.—Harris E. JOHNSON, 
Warren, Pa. 


9. Fresh-water Ponds and Shrub-swamp Borders. 
Size: 60 acres; 25 acres of water, 35 acres of 
bushy or swampy borders. LOCATION: Taka- 
nassee Lake, Long Beach, N. J. DESCRIPTION OF 
AREA: As in 1950. CLIMATE: Temperature on 
visits varied from 15° to 45°, about an average 
winter. No snow. Some ice on every trip but one, 
but open water in some areas on all trips. Foop: 
Supply of visible food for land birds was poor. 
Food for water birds was available on all trips. 
Census Dates: Dec. 23, 28; Jan. 2, 6, 13, 14, 21, 
28; Feb. 3, il. Total: 10 trips, time afield 18 
hours. CENSUS OF FRESHWATER PONDs: Herring 
Gull, 59 (236); scaup (both species identified), 57 
(228); Mallard, 39 (156); Black Duck, 23 (92); 
Ring-necked Duck, 18 (72); Am. Coot, 6 (24); 
Great Black-backed Gull, 6 (24); Ruddy Duck, 
2 (8); Ring-billed Gull, 2 (8); Bonaparte’s Gull, 
2 (8); Pied-billed Grebe, 1 (4); Green-winged 
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Teal, 1 (4); Am. Widgeon, 1 (4); Am. Golden- 
eye, 1 (4); Mute Swan, +; Pintail, +; Canvas- 
back, +; Red-breasted Merganser, +. TOTAL AVER- 
AGE: 218 (872 individuals per 100 acres). CENSUS 
oF Borpers: Song Sparrow 5 (14); White-throated 
Sparrow, 3 (9); Am. Crow, 2 (6); Cedar Waxwing, 
2 (6); Starling, 2 (6); Carolina Chickadee, 1 (3); 
Myrtle Warbler, 1 (3); Cardinal, 1 (3); Am. Gold- 
finch, 1 (3); Marsh Hawk, +; Sparrow Hawk, +; 
Ring-necked Pheasant, +; Belted Kingfisher, +; 
Downy Woodpecker, +; Eastern Phoebe, +; Win- 
ter Wren, +; Red-wing, +; Purple Finch, +; 
Field Sparrow, +. ToTaL AVERAGE: 18 (51 indi- 
viduals per 100 acres). REMARKS: The number of 
water birds, particularly the ducks, that remained 
on the area this winter was remarkable. They were 
apparently finding food and seemed to remain on 
the area week after week. The gulls as usual seem 
to commute to and from the ocean. The phoebe 
was reported in the area by another group during 
the annual Christmas Count, and was seen by our 
winter census party on Feb. 3rd. Land birds were 
very scarce in contrast to the large number of 
water birds.—I. H. BLack, W. F. SANDForD, E. M. 
WISNER and G. M. SEELEY, 339 Eastbourne Ave- 
nue, Long Branch, N. J. 


10. Mixed Oak and Hemlock Forest. Location: 
Greenbrook Sanctuary in the New Jersey Section 
of the Palisades Interstate Park. S1zE: 146 acres. 
DESCRIPTION OF AREA: An oblong tract of land of 
a generally dry type with a few scattered brooks 
running through the area. The dominant tree is 
the Red Oak (Quercus rubra). The next most 
common tree is the White Oak (Q. alba). Hem- 
locks are gradually moving into the area. Maple- 
leaf Viburnum (Viburnum acerifolium) is a com- 
mon shrub of the understory. Plant associations 
are typical of the trap rock ridges of New Jersey. 
The area is surrounded by similar habitat and is 
bounded on the west by Route No. 9-W and on 
the east by the sheer face of the Palisades. The 
Alpine-Tenafly Town Boundaries cut approximate- 
ly through the middle of this area. The entrance is 
found on the east side of route 9-W about five 
miles north of the George Washington Bridge. 
CovERAGE: Dec. 30; Jan. 13, 20, 27; Feb. 3, 10. 
Total, 6 trips averaging 2 hours each. Twenty- 
three persons helped make this census. CENSUS: 
Herring Gull, 42 (28); Slate-colored Junco, 10 
(7); Black-capped Chickadee, 6 (4); Tree Spar- 
row, 4 (3); Downy Woodpecker, 2 (1); Am. 
Crow, 2 (1); White-breasted Nuthatch, 2 (1); 
Am. Goldfinch, 2 (1); Am. Golden-eye, 1 (1); 
Bald Eagle, 1 (1); Peregrine Falcon, 1 (1); 
Horned Owl, 1 (1); Hairy Woodpecker, 1 (1); 
Blue Jay, 1 (1); Am. Robin, 1 (1); Song Spar- 
row. | (1); Lesser Scaup, +; Am. Merganser, +; 
Great Black-backed Gull, +; Pileated Wood- 
pecker, +; Winter Wren, +; Carolina Wren, +; 
Common Starling, +; Purple Finch, +. AVERAGE 
ToTaL: 79 birds (55 birds per 100 acres.) RE- 
MARKS: Practically no acorns were found this fall 
in Greenbrook Sanctuary. A few beechnuts were 
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found, but these trees are not abundant enough to 
be of much consequence. A devastating storm last 
fall toppled many trees and snapped those which 
had been used by carpenter ants. Of interest is the 
lack of kinglets reported last year. No creepers 
were seen. A wintering Carolina Wren was seen. 
This area is just about the farthest north for the 
range of that wren. The large waterbirds reported 
were seen immediately below the Sanctuary on 
the Hudson River, but were counted for this area. 
Bald Eagles were seen only when ice was present 
in the Hudson.—STEPHEN COLLINS (compiler), 
Resident Naturalist for the Palisades Nature Asso- 
ciation. 


11. Mixed Oak Forest. Location: On the cam- 
pus of Goucher College, Towson, Baltimore Co., 
Md. Size: 37 acres. DESCRIPTION: The area has 
been described in detail in Audubon Field Notes, 
2:234 (1948) and 3:189 (1949). In the summer 


of 1950 about 20 acres on the western boundary 


were cleared for development and, in order to 
maintain a margin of forest about 50 feet wide, 3 
acres were dropped from the area on that side. 
CovERAGE: Jan. 2, 6, 7, 14, 20, 21, 27 (two trips), 
28. Total, 10 trips, averaging 2 hours each and 
scattered between 6:55 a.m. and 5:30 p.m. 
Census: Am. Crow, 3 (8); White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 2 (5); Tufted Titmouse, 2 (5); Downy 
Woodpecker, 1 (3); Slate-colored Junco, 1 (3); 
White-throated Sparrow, 1 (3); Blue Jay, +; 
Carolina Chickadee, +; Brown Creeper, +; Am. 
Robin, +; Am. Goldfinch, +. AVERAGE TOTAL: 
10 birds (density, 27 birds per 100 acres). 
REMARKS: The status of the White-throated Spar- 
row on this list is somewhat misleading since it is 
based on a single flock which was seen but once. 
December was cold and some snow still lingered 
on the north slope where the study area is lo- 
cated at the beginning of January. The January 
daily mean temperatures at Baltimore averaged 
3.4 degrees above the normal daily means. The 
highest temperature during the month was 71 
degrees, the lowest was 15 degrees. Precipitation 
in January was 2.09 inches (1.31 inches below 
normal), practically all as rain during the period 
of the count. There was a good crop of beechnuts 
and a fair acorn crop. Fruits of viburnum (spp.) 
still remained during January. There is, unfor- 
tunately, no simple way to estimate the food 
which is probably most important for the chief 
bird species: hibernating insects, particularly bark- 
inhabiting forms.—RICHARD D. CoLe, JOHN W. 
FLaviIN, Jr. and HAVEN KoLp (The Maryland 
Ornithological Society). 


12. Mixed Habitat. Location: On a farm four 
miles northeast of Denton, Maryland. Size: 11.5 
acres. DESCRIPTION OF AREA: A strip about 1800 
feet long and averaging 270 feet in width on the 
south side of the marshy upper end of Garland 
Lake and one of its contributing streams (Sorden 
Branch). Most of the area is wooded—covered 
with Virginia Pine. Black Gum, Sweet Gum, Am. 
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Holly, Flowering Dogwood, Red Cedar, Black 
Walnut, Tulip Tree, 2 kinds of hickory, Horn- 
beam, Hoary Alder, Prickly Ash, Persimmon, 
Sassafras, wild azalea, Staghorn and Smooth 
Sumac, Mountain Laurel, magnolia, 2 kinds of 
maple, several kinds of oaks, blackberry and 1 
Bald Cypress. Hardwoods predominate in the 
eastern portion, while the other sections have 
parts that have been cut over in the past ten years. 
Bordering the area on the south side is open field 
—pasture, cornfield, and small grains, with honey- 
suckle on the margin. During the time of obser- 
vation there was no snow and the ground was 
frozen about half of the time. Food was available 
at all times: greenbrier berries, holly berries, 
sumac seeds and weed seeds. COVERAGE: Jan. 1, 
6, 9, 10, 13, 16, 20, 23, and 26. Total, 9 trips, 
14% hours (all trips in a.m.). CENsus: Am. Pipit, 
17 (148); Slate-colored Junco, 14 (122); Red- 
winged Blackbird, 6 (52); Field Sparrow, 5 (44); 
Am. Goldfinch, 4 (35); Cardinal, 3 (26); Eastern 
Bluebird, 3 (26); Carolina Chickadee, 3 (26); 
Common Starling, 3 (26); White-throated Spar- 
row, 2 (17); Turkey Vulture, 2 (17); Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 2 (17); Am. Crow, 1 (9); Caro- 
lina Wren, 1 (9); Mourning Dove, 1 (9); Eastern 
Towhee, 1 (9); Am. Robin, 1 (9); Hermit 
Thrush, 1 (9); Eastern Phoebe, 1 (9); Bob-white, 
1 (9); Eastern Meadowlark, 1 (9); Blue Jay, 1 
(9); Tufted Titmouse, 1 (9); Myrtle Warbler, 
+; Yellow-shafted Flicker, +; Downy Wood- 
pecker, +; Brown Creeper, +; Mockingbird, +; 
Horned Lark, +; Purple Grackle, +; Song Spar- 
row, +; Marsh Hawk, +. AVERAGE TOTAL: 77 
birds (density, 670 birds per 100 acres). REMARKS: 
Birds seen near area during the study period: 
Belted Kingfisher, Great Blue Heron, Red-tailed 
Hawk, Black Duck, Wood Duck. Lowest count of 
individuals seen on a trip was 14, and the highest 
159.—Mr. AND Mrs. A. J. FLETCHER, Denton, Md. 


13. Upland Abandoned Field. Size: 31 acres. 
LocaTIoN: 1 mile west of Charlottesville, Virginia. 
DESCRIPTION OF AREA: A _ roughly rectangular 
tract of Broomsedge (Andropogon virginicus) field 
crossed by a thin sapling hedgerow and located on 
rolling ground. Broomsedge and small unidentified 
grasses are the dominant herbs, with asters 
(Aster spp.), goldenrods (Solidago spp.), Dew- 
berry (Rubus villosus), blackberry (Rubus sp.), 
Ox-eye Daisy (Chrysanthemum leucanthemum), 
Queen Anne’s Lace (Daucus carota), milkweed 
(Asclepias sp.), and Chickory (Cichorium inty- 
bus) occurring less abundantly. Blackberry achieves 
such density in some parts of the area that it 
forms patches. The tract is sparsely scattered with 
Red Cedar (Juniperus virginiana) seedlings and 
sumac (Rhus sp.). A thin straight hedgerow 
crosses the area lengthwise and consists of Sassa- 
fras (Sassafras albidum), Persimmon (Diospyros 
virginiana), Tulip Poplar (Liriodendron tulipi- 
fera), Common Hackberry (Celtis occidentalis), 
and Black Cherry (Prunus serotina) saplings with 
a light honeysuckle (Lonicera japonica) and 


greenbrier (Smilax rotundifolia) tangle at their 
base. In the SE corner of the tract is a group of 
several Honey Locusts (Gleditsia triacanthos) 
and persimmons with blackberries, honeysuckle, 
and tick trefoils (Desmodium spp.) underneath. 
Near the south end of the area are 3 tiny islands 
(6 ft. by 6 ft.) of Sassafras and Persimmon 
saplings which have come up where rocks were 
piled and rock outcrops occur. There are also sev- 
eral Persimmon trees, about 25 ft. in height oc- 
curring singly in the tract. The over-all effect is 
of a broomsedge field with hedgerow modifications. 
This type of abandoned field is common and is 
fairly characteristic of the central part of pied- 
mont Virginia where a pure broomsedge field, that 
is a field without the interruptions of clumps of 
brush or hedgerows, of more than 15 acres is dif- 
ficult to find. Immediately bounding the area, 
which is located in a suburban home development, 
is a gravel road, beyond which are more broom- 
sedge fields, some with shrubby creek borders. 
CLIMATE: January was a little warmer and drier 
than usual with a daily mean temperature of 38.7° 
(extremes, 13° to 71°) and a total precipitation 
of 1.64 inches (all rain). CENsus Dates: Jan. 15, 
17, 19, 22, 27, 29. Total, 6 trips. Time per trip 
averaged 50 minutes. CENSUS: Am. Tree Sparrow, 
14 (45); Field Sparrow, 8 (26); Bob-white, 4 
(13); Slate-colored Junco, 3 (10); Cardinal, 2 
(6); Song Sparrow, 2 (6); Turkey Vulture, 2 (6); 
Eastern Meadowlark, 2 (6); Mockingbird, 1 (3); 
Am. Goldfinch, 1 (3); Red-tailed Hawk, 1 (3); 
Eastern Bluebird, 1 (3); Downy Woodpecker, 1 
(3); Loggerhead Shrike, 1 (3); Carolina Wren, 
+; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, +; Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, +; Carolina Chickadee, +; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, +; Myrtle Warbler, +. TOTAL: 
Average of 139 birds per 100 acres. Birds seen 
passing over the area but not using it: Yellow- 
shafted Flicker, 2; Am. Crow, 24; Fish Crow, 1; 
Robin, 34; Purple Finch, 1; Am. Goldfinch, 2. 
REMARKS: No birds were restricted to the tract 
and many were seen entering or leaving the area 
while it was being censused. There was much 
more movement of birds through this area than 
through the Virginia Pine—Shortleaf Pine tract. 
The most stable species was the Song Sparrow 
which always occurred in the same location. De- 
ciduous woods, apple orchards, brushy fields, 
broomsedge fields, and cultivated fields located 
one-half to one mile from the area influenced its 
avifauna to such an extent that the census is a 
rough sampling of the birds of these types. Most 
birds were found along or near the hedgerow or 
around the 3 small sapling clumps while the only 
species, other than raptorial birds, found in the 
open broomsedge were the meadowlark and to 
some extent the Tree Sparrow. A covey of 12 
Bob-white was found twice along the hedgerow. 
On one trip a Shrike was seen with a small spar- 
row leg. The occurrence of the White-breasted 
Nuthatch was quite unexpected—CHaRLes E. 
STEVENS, JR., 426 2nd St. N.E., Charlottesville, 
Va. 
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14, Virginia Pine—Shortleaf Pine Forest. SIZE: 
45 acres. LOCATION: 1 mile south of Proffit, Albe- 
marle County, Virginia. DESCRIPTION OF AREA: 
An upland pine stand described in 1948 and 1949. 
CLIMATE: January was somewhat warmer and 
drier than usual with a daily mean temperature 
of 38.7° (extremes, 13° to 71°) and a total pre- 
cipitation of 1.64 inches (all rain). CENSUS 
Bares: Jan, 10, 15, 17, 22, 27, 29. Total, 6 trips. 
Hours per trip averaged 114 (time of trips varied 
from 6:35 a.m. to 4 p.m.). CENsus: Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 19 (42); Carolina Chickadee, 6 
(13); Brown Creeper, 3 (7); Carolina Wren, 1 
(2); Myrtle Warbler, 1 (2); Downy Woodpecker, 
1 (2); Tufted Titmouse, +; Cardinal, +; Slate- 
colored Junco, +; Sharp-shinned Hawk +; Yel- 
low-bellied Sapsucker, +; Winter Wren, +; Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, +; Purple Finch, +. Tora: 
Average of 69 birds per 100 acres. The following 
birds were recorded flying over the area but not 
using it: Horned Lark, 4; Am. Crow, 75; Fish 
Crow, 1; Am. Robin, 1; Starling, 18; Am. Gold- 
finch, 4. REMARKS: Blue Jay feathers in the woods 
and large cuttings on several dead trees indicated 
that the Blue Jay and Pileated Woodpecker visited 
the area. A Pileated was heard just outside of the 
area on several trips. Two pre-dawn trips were 
made but no owls were heard. On one pre-dawn 
visit, two Cardinals were found which roosted in 
the area, but which moved out shortly after 
sun-up to a brushy creek. They apparently did 
not roost on the tract every night as they were not 
found on another early trip. The woodpecker and 
Tufted Titmouse populations have fallen off 
steadily since 1948. The Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
besides being the commonest species, was the most 
stable component of the total bird population, 
with its numbers ranging from 15 to 24 on the 
different trips. The other species appeared depen- 
dent upon adjoining areas as a part of their win- 
ter territory to a greater extent than the kinglet. 
Thus the numbers of Brown Creepers ranged from 
0 to 6 on individual trips. The only species seen 
on all 6 trips were the Golden-crowned Kinglet 
and the Carolina Chickadee. — CHarLeEs E. 
STEVENS, Jr., 426 2nd St. N.E., Charlottesville, Va. 


15. Lightly Grazed Brackish Marsh. LocATIon: 
Sabine Migratory Waterfowl Refuge, Cameron 
County, Louisiana. SizE: 2414 acres. DESCRIPTION 
oF AREA: A strip 1 mile long and 200 feet wide, 
north of and parallel to the Cameron-Hackberry 
road shortly before it leaves the east end of the 
refuge. Poorly drained brackish marsh, grazed by 
20 head of cattle per 100 acres. Principal vegeta- 
tion was Spartina patens and Panicum sp., with 
patches of Spartina cynosuroides and with dead 
stalks of Coffee Bean (Seshanta exaltata), up 
to 8 ft. high, scattered through most of the area. 
Grasses were matted down from trampling by cat- 
tle and from effects of water. WATER: One to 2 
inches deep over most of the area; 5 to 6 inches 
deep in some places. Water level nearly constant; 
no drainage ditches or tidal estuaries in the census 
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area. EpGE: Area bordered on the south by a 30- 
foot strip of similar marsh, containing a barbed 
wire fence and telephone lines which provided 
perches for the shrikes, blackbirds, and some of 
the other species which fed regularly in the area; 
beyond this strip of marsh was the Cameron- 
Hackberry road, which was bordered on its south 
side by a tidal ditch and extensive grazed marsh- 
land. The other three sides of the study area were 
bordered by similar marsh, but tending toward less 
uniformity. Phragmites communis was common in 
parts of the adjoining marsh, but was carefully 
avoided in the study area. WEATHER: Abnormally 
low precipitation during the fall and early winter 
resulted in low water levels in nearby upland 
areas; this in turn was responsible for the small 
number of Wilson’s Snipe in the uplands, and may 
have caused an increase in the number wintering 
in the census area. Total precipitation in January 
1951 was 4.97 inches, 0.25 inch above normal. 
Extreme temperatures during the census period 
were 30° and 75°; extremes for the month of 
January 1951 were 23° and 75°. Foop: The pres- 
ence of cattle in the census area not only kept 
the grass trampled down, but kept up a constant 
supply of fresh dung, to which Wilson’s Snipe 
were particularly attracted. CovERAGE: Jan. 20, 
21 (2 trips), 23, 25, 26 (2 trips). Total, 7 trips, 
averaging 2 hours each, distributed from 6:20 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. CENsus: Wilson’s Snipe, 40.2 (165); 
Boat-tailed Grackle, 10.5 (43); Mallard, 9.7 
(40); Killdeer, 8.0 (33); Red-winged Blackbird, 
7.8 (32); Myrtle Warbler, 3.5 (14); Sora, 2.5 
(10): Short-billed Marsh Wren, 2.2 (9); Starling, 
2.2 (9); Mottled Duck, 1.7 (7); King Rail, 1.5 (6); 
Loggerhead Shrike, 1.3 (5); Virginia Rail, 1.0 (4); 
Swamp Sparrow, 1.0 (4); Eastern Meadowlark, 
0.8 (3); Sparrow Hawk, 0.7 (3): Long-billed 
Marsh Wren, 0.7 (3); Am. Pipit, 0.7 (3); Com- 
mon Yellowthroat, 0.7 (3); Savannah Sparrow, 
0.7 (3); Lesser Yellow-legs, +; Marsh Hawk, +; 
Peregrine Falcon, +. AVERAGE TOTAL: 98 birds 
(density, 404 birds per 100 acres). Also observed 
flying over several times, but not seen feeding on 
the area: Black-crowned Night Heron, Blue Goose, 
Ring-billed Gull, Caspian Tern. REMARKS: Densi- 
ties for ducks and rails were computed only from 
evening and early morning trips. Snipe density 
was computed from the first trip each day, as re- 
peat trips even after a lapse of 8 hours invariably 
resulted in a lower count; this was the most va- 
riable species of all, dropping from a high count 
of 83 birds on the first trip to 8 birds on the last 
day. Starling and blackbird densities were com- 
puted only from daylight trips, as these birds 
roosted elsewhere at night. The figures for marsh 
wrens and yellowthroats are believed low, as these 
birds sang only on warm, calm mornings, and 
were difficult to flush. I am indebted to Refuge 
Manager Vandiver L. Childs for weather data, 
for assistance in identifying grasses, and for many 
other courtesies during the course of this study.— 
CHANDLER S. ROBBINS, Patuxent Research Refuge, 
Laurel, Md. 
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16. Climax Deciduous Forest and Edge. Loca- 
TioN: California Nature Preserve, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Size: 35 acres. DESCRIPTION OF AREA: See 
Audubon Field Notes, Vol. 4, No. 6, Census 8. 
COVERAGE: Dec. 19, 26, 30; Jan. 9, 13, 19, 31: 
Feb. 6. Total 8 trips, averaging 2 hours each. 
Census: Carolina Chickadee, 41 (117); Tufted 
Titmouse, 24 (69); Cardinal, 11 (31); Am. Robin, 
10 (29); Am. Crow, 9 (26); Downy Wood- 
pecker, 7 (20); Common Starling, 7 (20); Caro- 
lina Wren, 5 (14); Eastern Bluebird, 3 (9); 
Myrtle Warbler, 3 (9); Slate-colored Junco, 3 
(9); Yellow-shafted Flicker, 2 (5); Brown 
Creeper, 2 (5); Am. Goldfinch, 2 (5); Barred 
Owl, 1 (3); Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1 (3); 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1 (3); Winter Wren, 1 
(3); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1 (3); White- 
throated Sparrow, 1 (3); Song Sparrow, 1 (3); 
Cooper’s Hawk, +; Cedar Waxwing, +; Eastern 
Towhee +. AVERAGE TOTAL: 136 birds (density 
389 birds per 100 acres); 24 species. REMARKS: 
On Dec. 30, a flock of 6 Horned Larks flew over 
the census area. On days when the count was 
taken late in the afternoon large flights of crows, 
sometimes 400, would be seen flying over the tract 
towards their roost near the Ohio River. Lick Run 
Creek flooded three times during the census pe- 
riod. Only the Winter Wren seemed affected. It 
moved up the hill beyond reach of the water and 
returned to the roots and gullies along the stream 
bed as soon as the water subsided. The winter food 
crop was good. Hackberries, Poison Ivy fruits 
and Ailanthus seeds provided sustenance in good 
quantity. When snow was heavy the chickadees 
concentrated on the seeds of Tuliptrees. During 
the census period the temperature ranged from 
65° to -5° with daily mean of 27°. PRECIPITATION: 
Rain, 7.68 inches; snow, 19.05 inches. Snow cov- 
ered the ground for 17 days during the census pe- 
riod. Total snowfall from Nov. 1, 1950 to Feb. 9, 
1951 was 34 inches, the most snow for 25 years.— 
PauL X. HELLMANN, 19/1] Arthur Place, Cincin- 
nati 25, Ohio. 


17. Young Oak-Hickory Forest. Size: 20 acres 
(paced). Location: Edwin S. George Reserve, 
Livingston Co., Michigan, 22 miles northwest of 
Ann Arbor. DESCRIPTION OF AREA: The principal 
dominant trees are Shagbark Hickory (Carya 
ovata), Small-fruited Hickory (C. ovalis), White 
Oak (Quercus alba), and Black Oak (Q. velutina}. 
For a fuller description and for additional records 
see Audubon Field Notes, 3:261-262; 4:223, 297. 
CLIMATE (data from Edwin S. George Reserve 
weather records): For the three-month period, 
December through February, the mean daily 
maximum temperature was 30°; the mean daily 
minimum, 15°. Extremes for the same period, 
-18° to 58°. The ground was free of snow for 
only 18-20 days during the census period. When 
present the snow cover varied from 1 inch to 9 
inches in depth. Census Dates (1950-51): Dec. 
12; Jan. 11, 17; Feb. 5, 14, 22. Total, 6 trips aver- 
aging 142 to 134 hours each; all trips except two 


made in afternoon. CENSUS: White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 3 (15); Tufted Titmouse, 2 (10); Downy 
Woodpecker, 1 (5); Blue Jay, 1 (5); Black-capped 
Chickadee, 1 (5); Hairy Woodpecker, 1 (5); 
Ruffed Grouse, +. ToTaL: Average of 9 birds 
(45 birds per 100 acres). REMARKS: As mentioned 
last year, the lower portions of the woods around 
the swamp borders attract many of the resident 
birds, and the densities may be higher in such en- 
vironments than in the more upland woods where 
the census was taken. Horned Owls, Am. Crows, 
and Am. Goldfinches although not seen on the 
area this winter were present in the region and 
very likely used the woods at times. The densities 
of the other species are higher than those reported 
last year. A similar increase was noted in the num- 
ber of breeding birds in 1950 as compared with 
the 1949 season and possibly results from similar 
factors —DaNa P. SNYDER, Museum of Zoology, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


18. Oak-Maple Forest and Forest-Edge. Size: 
55-acre forest plus 1.25 miles of forest-edge. 
LocaTION: 6 miles northeast of Champaign, Illi- 
nois. DESCRIPTION OF AREA and previous records: 
see Audubon Field Notes, Vol. 2, 1948; 151-152; 
Vol. 3, 1949: 191; Vol. 4, 1959: 223. CENsus 
Dates: Dec. 3, 17; Jan. 13; Feb. 3, 17. Total, 5 
trips. Party-hours per trip—3. FOoREST-INTERIOR 
Species: Downy Woodpecker, 9 (16); Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 3 (5); Hairy Woodpecker, 2 (4); Brown 
Creeper, 2 (4); Carolina Wren, 2 (4); Winter 
Wren, 2 (4); Horned Owl, 1 (2); Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 1 (2). Forest-EDGE SPECIES—Birds 
per trip (with individuals per mile in parentheses) : 
Am. Crow, 9 (7); Mourning Dove, 7 (6); Am. 
Tree Sparrow, 4 (3); Am. Robin, 3 (2); Bob- 
white, 2 (2); Slate-colored Junco, 2 (2); Starling, 
1 (1); Cardinal, 1 (1); Am. Goldfinch, 1 (1); 
Red-tailed Hawk, +; Yellow-shafted Flicker, +-; 
Blue Jay, +; Cedar Waxwing +. ToTaL: Forest- 
interior: 8 species, 40 individuals per 100 acres; 
forest-edge: 13 species, 24 individuals per mile. 
Variations in the bird population reflect the severe 
winter conditions. Mean monthly temperatures dur- 
ing Nov. and Dec. were 6.1° and 9.2°, below nor- 
mal, respectively, with extremes of -5° on Nov. 25 
and -1° on Dec. 19 and 27. Mean temperatures 
during both Jan. and Feb. were above normal 
but there were extremes of -10° on Jan. 30 and 
-18° on Feb. 2. Snowfall during Nov. was 5.1 
inches above normal, during Dec. 11.2 inches 
above normal, but not extreme during either 
January or February. Mourning Doves, Cedar 
Waxwings, goldfinches, juncos, and Tree Sparrows 
mostly disappeared from the woods after mid-De- 
cember although the last three species, at least, 
usually stay throughout the winter. Winter Wrens 
and Cardinals disappeared after the severe cold 
of Jan. 30-Feb. 2. In contrast, there appears to 
have been a migratory flight of robins into the 
woods and also into other parts of Central Illi- 
nois during the relatively warm January. The 
robins in the woods were recorded in a lethargic 
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condition on Feb. 13, the day after the tempera- 
ture had reached -18°, and were gone on Feb. 17. 
Another migratory movement of robins became 
general in the region during late February.—S. 
CHARLES KENDEIGH, ROBERT K. STuBBs, and 
DouGLas JAMES, Champaign, IIl. 


19. Bottomland Deciduous Forest. Size: 50 
acres. LOCATION: Thatchers Wood Glen of the 
Cook County Forest Preserve District, River For- 
est, Ill. DESCRIPTION OF AREA: A complete de- 
scription of the tract and its vegetation was 
printed in Audubon Field Notes for June 1950. 
WaTER: The river was 100% frozen during the 
entire census period. CLIMATE: December was 
223° below normal, January 42° above normal 
and the first 10 days of February 105° below nor- 
mal. PRECIPITATION: Nearly all snow, was about 
normal. Maximum snow on the ground at any 
one time was about 12 inches. Late January and 
early February saw the coldest spell in the region 
in the last 16 years. Extreme temperatures were 
48° and -15°. The severe season was in great con- 
trast to last year’s warm, wet and snowless winter. 
Census DatEs: Dec. 17, 22, 24, 31; Jan. 7, 19, 21; 
Feb. 4, 11. Total, 9 trips. Hours per trip averaged 
2.2. All trips took place from about 9 a.m. to 11 
a.m. CENSuS: Black-capped Chickadee, 12 (24); 
Downy Woodpecker, 8 (16); Cardinal, 8 (16); 
Song Sparrow, 6 (12); Herring Gull, 5 (10); Am. 
Crow, 5 (10); Slate-colored Junco, 3 (6); Tufted 
Titmouse, 3 (6); Brown Creeper, 3 (6); White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 2 (4); Golden-crowned King- 
let, 2 (4); Hairy Woodpecker, 1 (2); Starling, 1 
(2); English Sparrow, 1 (2); Rough-legged Hawk, 
+; Sparrow Hawk, +; Ring-necked Pheasant, +; 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, +; Blue Jay, +; Am. 
Robin, +; Am. Goldfinch, +; Am. Tree Spar- 
row, +. ToTaL AVERAGE: 60 birds per trip (120 
birds per 100 acres). Not counting the gulls (see 
below) the average would be 110. REMARKS: The 
Rough-legged Hawk and Red-bellied Woodpecker 
were the first of these species seen in the area in five 
years of regular observing. A pair of Red-should- 
ered Hawks that had wintered here for the last few 
seasons were absent this winter. The pheasants, 
Sparrow Hawk, Am. Goldfinch and Tree Sparrows 
were seen more often in nearby farm fields. The 
gulls, stragglers from Lake Michigan, were never 
seen to alight in the area. Birds were about 25% 
less this year than last; however, more species 
were seen during this year’s census. The seed eaters 
were noticeably fewer after the extremely cold 
weather late in January. Woodpeckers were more 
abundant this winter than last. There was a closely 
associated group of chickadees, titmice, creepers 
and Downy Woodpeckers in the south end of the 
tract, that was never observed to move out of a 
200-yard area. A flock of Cardinals and Song 
Sparrows was in the north end of the area at all 
times. The principal seed foods in the area were 
ragweed and jumpseed.—A. C. MOonTaAGuE, 417 
South Blvd., Oak Park, Ill. 
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20. Sedimentary Foothills, Ponderosa Pine 
Forest. LocATION: At the entrance to Spring Can- 
yon, five miles southwest of Ft. Collins, Larimer 
Co., Colorado. Size: 25 acres. DESCRIPTION OF 
AREA: An open pine forest on the steep east slope 
of a sandstone hogback rising out of the plains, 
This area represents one type of foothills transition 
from plains grassland to mountain coniferous for- 
est in Northern Colorado. The dominant tree is 
Ponderosa Pine (Pinus ponderosa), with an occa- 
sional Rocky Mountain Juniper (Juniperus scopu- 
lorum). Dense shrub growth in the open rocky 
areas is predominantly Mountain Mahogany 
(Cercocarpus parvifolius), with some Prickly Pear 
(Opuntia polyacantha), Dwarf Juniper (Juniperus 
communis), Thornapple (Crataegus sp.), herbs 
and grasses. Most of the pines are stunted; several 
are dead. TopoGRAPHY: Sloping sedimentary out- 
crop of sandstone and soil forming part of eastern 
flank of Rocky Mountain uplift. Slope is about 
30°; elevation ranges from 5300 to 5500 feet. 
Epce: Similar habitat above and to the north 
across the canyon. Mountain mahogany to the 
south; lake, cottonwood creek bottom, and grass- 
land to the east. COVERAGE: Jan. 5, 10, 15, 19, 
28, 30; Feb. 2. 7. Total, 8 trips, averaging 11 
hours each. CENsus: Evening Grosbeak, 10 (40); 
Pine Siskin, 5 (20); Steller’s Jay, 4 (16); Pinon 
Jay, 4 (16); Ring-necked Pheasant, 1 (4); Red- 
shaftea Flicker, 1 (4); Canon Wren, 1 (4); Am. 
Magpie, 1 (4); Rough-legged Hawk, +; Short- 
eared Owl, +; Black-capped Chickadee, +; Brown 
Creeper, -++-; Townsend’s Solitaire, +; Western 
Meadowlark, + Cassin’s Finch, +; White-winged 
Junco, +. AVERAGE TOTAL: 27 birds (density, 108 
birds per 100 acres). REMARKS: The high density 
of Pinon Jays, Evening Grosbeaks and Pine Sis- 
kins was entirely due to large flocks passing 
through the area on a single date. No birds ap- 
peared to be specifically restricted to the habitat, 
although Steller’s Jays, Am. Magpies, Red-shafted 
Flickers and Canon Wrens were usually present. 
The proximity of a cottonwood creek bottom and 
agricultural lands may have afforded more appeal- 
ing winter areas. Food was limited to pine nuts 
and Cercocarpus seeds. Some rabbits and mice 
were available to predators. The Cassin’s Finch 
fed exclusively upon Cercocarpus. During the cen- 
sus period the temperature ranged from -41° to 
70° with a daily mean of 24°. The low tempera- 
ture represented the lowest on local record. The 
period was marked by extreme variations in tem- 
perature. Total snowfall was about 8 inches, which 
covered the ground for only two short intervals.— 
RIcHARD G. BEIDLEMAN, Zoology Dept., Colorado 
A & M College, Ft. Collins, Colo. 


21. Sedimentary Foothills, Brushland. Loca- 
TION: Two miles northwest of Bellevue, Larimer 
County, Colorado. S1zE: 25 acres. DESCRIPTION 
oF AREA: A flat, rectangular valley between sedi- 
mentary outcrops, primarily covered by shrubs. 
This area represents one type of foothills transi- 
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tion from plains grassland to mountain coniferous 
forest in Northern Colorado. There is an irriga- 
tion ditch on the east border, a dry creek bed 
along the north side. The dominant tree is cotton- 
wood (Populus sp.), growing along creek and ir- 
rigation ditch; also present is willow (Salix sp.), 
Alder (Alnus tenuifolia), a single Ponderosa 
Pine (Pinus ponderosa), and one Rocky Moun- 
tain Juniper (Juniperus scopulorum). Shrubs, 
forming dense thickets in many spots, include Wild 
Plum (Prunus americana), Western Chokecherry 
(Prunus  melanocarpa), Mountain Mahogany 
(Cercocarpus parvifolius), Snowberry (Symphori- 
carpos occidentalis), Squaw Currant (Ribes ce- 
reum), Rabbit Brush (Chrysothamnus nauseosus), 
wild rose (Rosa sp.); many herbs and grasses, in- 
cluding Mullein (Verbascum thapsus), Lamb’s 
Quarters (Chenopodium album), Soapweed 
(Yucca glauca), Prickly Pear (Opuntia polyacan- 
tha) and others. TopoGrapuy: A flat valley sur- 
rounded by sedimentary foothill outcrops of the 
Rocky Mountain uplift. Elevation, 5200 feet. 
EpGeE: Similar but less dense habitat surrounds the 
area except to the south which is grassland. Cov- 
ERAGE: Jan. 23, 25, 28, 31; Feb. 2, 6, 8, 10. ToTAL, 
8 trips, averaging 1% hours each. CENSus: Tree 
Sparrow, 14 (56); Am. Robin, 12 (48); Horned 
Lark, 6 (24); Am. Magpie, 6 (24); Red-shafted 
Flicker, 5 (20); Black-capped Chickadee, 4 (16); 
Ring-necked Pheasant, 3 (12); Mountain Chicka- 
dee, 2 (8); House Finch, 2 (8); Steller’s Jay, 1 
(4); Western Meadowlark, | (4); Evening Gros- 
beak, 1 (4); Marsh Hawk, +; Hairy Woodpecker, 
+; Downy Woodpecker, +; Scrub Jay, +; Brown 
Creeper, +; Townsend’s Solitaire, +; Northern 
Shrike, +; Starling, +; Am. Goldfinch, +; Ore- 
gon Junco, +. AVERAGE TOTAL: 57 birds (density, 
228 birds per 100 acres). REMARKS: The popula- 
tion density of the Horned Lark and House Finch 
is due to the presence of large flocks on a single 
date. Mixed flocks of chickadees numbered as 
many as sixteen individuals on some occasions. 
Often associated with the chickadees were the 
Brown Creeper and Downy Woodpecker. Robins 
and Evening Grosbeaks were seen together several 
times. The Tree Sparrows were usually in a single 
species flock, though they occasionally associated 
with chickadees, goldfinches or House Finches. 
The Scrub Jay is an uncommon straggler this far 
north. On one occasion the Downy Woodpecker 
was observed digging insect larvae out of the up- 
right stems of Lamb’s Quarters. During the cen- 
sus period the temperature ranged from -41° to 
70° with a daily mean of 24°. The low tempera- 
ture represented the lowest on local record. The 
period was marked by extreme variations in tem- 
perature and occasional blizzard conditions ac- 
companied by high winds. Total snowfall was 
about 8 inches, which covered the ground for only 
two short intervals—RICHARD G. BEIDLEMAN, 
Zoology Dept., Colorado A & M College, Ft. Col- 
lins, Colo. 


22. City Cemetery. Location: At the end of 
Mountain Avenue on the west edge of Ft. Collins, 
Colorado. SizE: 35 acres. DESCRIPTION OF AREA: 
Same as last year. COVERAGE: Dec. 31; Jan. 5, 9, 
12, 16, 20, 30; Feb. 6. Total, 8 trips, averaging 2 
hours each. CENSus: Oregon Junco, 20 (57); 
Steller’s Jay, 7 (20); Evening Grosbeak, 7 (20); 
Red-winged Blackbird, 6 (17); House Finch, 5 
(14); Mountain Chickadee, 4 (11); Gray-headed 
Junco, 4 (11); Red-shafted Flicker, 2 (6); Brown 
Creeper, 2 (6); Black-capped Chickadee, 1 (3); 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1 (3); Slate-colored 
Junco, 1 (3); White-crowned Sparrow (Gam- 
bel’s), 1 (3); Hairy Woodpecker, +; Blue Jay, 
+; Townsend’s Solitaire, +; House Sparrow, +. 
AVERAGE TOTAL: 61 birds (density, 174 birds per 
100 acres). REMARKS: The Red-wings, Evening 
Grosbeaks, and House Finches were not as com- 
mon as suggested, being seen on only few occa- 
sions but in large flocks. The chickadees, Brown 
Creeper, and Red-breasted Nuthatch formed a 
compact and persistent species association group 
which occasionally moved with the juncos. For 
some unexplainable reason the juncos were much 
less numerous than last year. Steller’s Jays were 
unusually common both in the Cemetery and else- 
where on the plains. The Blue Jays, uncommon 
stragglers into Central Colorado, were seen in 
company with Steller’s Jays both during and after 
the census period. During the census period the 
temperature ranged from -41° to 70° with a daily 
mean of 24°. The low temperature represented 
the lowest on local record. The period was 
marked by extreme variations in temperature. 
Total snowfall was about 8 inches, which cov- 
ered the ground for only two short intervals.— 
RicHARD G. BEIDLEMAN, Zoology Dept., Colorado 
A & M College, Ft. Collins, Colo. 


23. Western Plains—Cottonwood-Willow River- 
bottom. LocaTION: Along Cache la Poudre River, 
2% miles southeast of Ft. Collins, Colorado. 
Size: 33 acres. DESCRIPTION OF AREA: As in 
1950, except that several of the large cottonwoods 
have been felled by wind storms. Undergrowth 
is still sparse, due to continued grazing. COVERAGE: 
Dec. 29; Jan. 4, 7, 13, 17, 24; Feb. 3, 9. Total, 8 
trips, averaging 2 hours each. Census: Song Spar- 
row, 12 (36); White-crowned Sparrow (Gam- 
bel’s), 10 (30); Oregon Junco, 8 (24); Am. 
Magpie, 7 (21); Red-winged Blackbird, 6 (18); 
Black-capped Chickadee, 5 (15); Mallard, 4 (12); 
Pintail, 4 (12); Red-shafted Flicker, 4 (12); 
Ring-necked Pheasant, 2 (6); Great Blue Heron, 
1 (3); Killdeer, 1 (3); Rock Dove, 1 (3); Downy 
Woodpecker, 1 (3); Brown Creeper, 1 (3); West- 
ern Meadowlark, 1 (3); Am. Goldfinch, 1 (3); 
Red-tailed Hawk, +; Ferruginous Hawk, +; 
Golden Eagle, +; Bald Eagle, +; Marsh Hawk, 
+; Prairie Falcon, +; Hairy Woodpecker, +; 
Horned Lark, +-; White-breasted Nuthatch, +; 
Robin, +; Starling, +; House Sparrow, +; Eve- 
ning Grosbeak, +; Slate-colored Junco, +; Gray- 
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headed Junco, +; Tree Sparrow, +. AVERAGE 
TotaL: 69 birds (density, 207 birds per 100 
acres). REMARKS: The increase in Song Sparrows 
over 1950 is probably associated with the mod- 
erate recovery of undergrowth from extreme 
overgrazing during the summer of 1949. When 
not present in the census area this winter, the 
sparrows could be found in an adjoining cattail 
marsh. Three fairly distinct mixed flocks which 
utilized the area were composed of any or all of 
the following species: Black-capped Chickadee, 
White-breasted Nuthatch, Brown Creeper, Downy 
Woodpecker, juncos, Song Sparrow, White- 
crowned Sparrow and Am. Goldfinch. The White- 
crowned and Song Sparrows were seen together 
on all but one trip. Fewer ducks were in the river- 
bottom than in past years but the Killdeer and 
Great Blue Heron were more common. Red-wings 
were not as common as suggested, flocks being 
seen on only three occasions. The White-breasted 
Nuthatch represents the first seen in the river- 
bottom in three years. During the census period 
the temperature ranged from -41° to 70° with a 
daily mean of 24°. The low temperature repre- 
sented the lowest on local record. The period was 
marked by extreme variations in temperature. 
Total snowfall was about 8 inches, which covered 
the ground for only two short intervals. The river 
was generally free of ice.—RICHARD G. BEIDLE- 
MAN, Zoology Dept., Colorado A & M College, 
Ft. Collins, Colo. 


24. Western Plains—Deciduous Riverbottom. 
LocaTion: Along the Big Thompson River, 2.7 
miles west of Loveland, Colorado. Size: 20 acres. 
DESCRIPTION OF AREA: A relatively flat, irreg- 
ularly shaped plot, about half of which is an island 
formed by the Big Thompson River. The surface 
area is covered by trees 50%, brush and grassland 
40%, water 10%. Dominant trees include cotton- 
wood (Populus spp.), willow (Salix spp.), Box- 
elder (Acer negundo), Alder (Alnus tenuifolia), 
and Rocky Mountain Birch (Betula fontinalis). 
The trees vary in height with the species: Cot- 
tonwoods are about 60 feet high, willows, 25 
feet, Boxelder 35 feet, Alder and Rocky Moun- 
tain Birch about 15 feet. The predominant shrub, 
Western Snowberry (Symphoricarpos  occiden- 
talis), is heavily grazed. TopoGRAPHy: The area 





is in a water gap in the first foothill west of Love- 
land; elevation, 5020 feet. EpGeE: Area surrounded 
by similar habitat. CoveraGE: Jan. 18, 20, 24, 30; 
Feb. 1, 3, 4, 8, 10, 11. Total 10 trips, averaging 
1% hours each. Census: Steller’s Jay, 13 (65); 
Red-winged Blackbird, 12 (60); Red-shafted 
Flicker, 6 (30); Am. Magpie, 5 (25); Oregon 
Junco (Pink-sided), 4 (20); White-crowned Spar- 
row (Gambel’s), 4 (20); Mallard, 3 (15); Kill- 
deer, 1 (5); Horned Owl, 1 (5); Belted King- 
fisher, 1 (5); Lewis’s Woodpecker, 1 (5); Downy 
Woodpecker, 1 (5); Brown Creeper, 1 (5); Gray- 
headed Junco, 1 (5); Am. Tree Sparrow, 1 (5); 
White-crowned Sparrow, 1 (5); Am. Golden- 
eye, +; Red-tailed Hawk, +; Marsh Hawk, -+-; 
Ring-necked Pheasant, +; Mountain Chickadee, 
-+-; Townsend’s Solitaire, +; House Sparrow, +; 
Evening Grosbeak, +; Cassin’s Finch, +: House 
Finch, +; Oregon Junco (Shufeldt’s), +-: Song 
Sparrow, +. AVERAGE TOTAL: 60 birds (density, 
300 birds per 100 acres). REMARKS: Winter asso- 
ciation groups were not as pronounced this win- 
ter as in the past. On only two occasions were 
the Mountain Chickadees and Brown Creepers 
observed together; the size of the group was al- 
ways under six individuals. White-crowned Spar- 
rows were only seen within the area on late af- 
ternoon trips, although they were regularly seen 
feeding outside of the area during the morning 
and noon trips. On several occasions the juncos 
and White-crowned Sparrows were observed using 
old magpie nests as roostings sites. Steller’s Jays 
were unusually common this year. Although not 
observed this winter, Water Ouzels were often 
seen during the three preceding winters. The 
abundance of Red-winged Blackbirds is due to 
large flights seen on two census days. The river, 
which flows through the study area and provided 
many sheltered resting and feeding areas for 
waterfowl, was never completely frozen over dur- 
ing the census period. The temperature ranged 
from -40° to 64° with a daily mean of 24°. The 
ground was covered with 7 inches of snow during 
4 days of the census. Numerous seeds, fruit of 
shrubs, scale insects, insect eggs and larvae, aqua- 
tic insects, fish, aquatic plants, mice and rabbits 
were available as food.—WALTER H. SCHUETT, 
Zoology Department, Colorado A & M College, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


Corrigenda for Volume 5 


Corrections in the February issue should be made as follows: 


Page 
Page 


11, col. 1, line 59, and col. 2, line 8: for “Wiccosukee” read “Miccosukee.” 
11, col. 1, line 60: for “Stoddard” read “Stevenson.” 


Page 11, col. 2, line 10: for “loc. cit,” read “St. Marks Light.” 


Page 
Page 


11, col. 2, lines 11-12: for “St. Marks Light” read “Tallahassee.” 
25, col. 1, line 50: for “warblers” read Tennessee Warblers.” 
Page 37, col. 2, lines 49-50: delete reference to Royal Tern. 





